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Old Drawings at the Institute. 


soi tik selection of archi- 

1) tectural drawings 

lent to the Institute 

of Architects from 

the Duke of Devon- 

shire’s collection, and 

which have been on 

view at their rooms 

during the week, in- 

cludes not only draw- 

ings which, as Mr. Crace pointed out in his 

notes on them read on Monday evening, are 

of value historically, as records of the state 

of some aneient buildings at the time the 

drawings were made, but others which are 

interesting as showing the manner in which 

such architects as Palladio and Inigo Jones 

experimented with the materials of Classical 

architecture which in their day formed the 

only recognised and orthodox source of in- 
spiration for the architect. 

The drawings are a rather heterogeneous 
collection, and only a small proportion of 
them show any remarkable excellence or 
finish as drawings, they are mostly (those 
which are exhibited at least) slightly made 
studies of an architectural idea; and as very 
few have either signature or title appended it 
is not easy to particularise them. As far as 
those by Inigo Jones are concerned, it is 
remarkable how much more interesting and 
original he is in his designs made as fancies 
and independent of practical requirements 
than in the designs for actual buildings which 
are included in the collection. His drawing 
of a fagade of a mansion for “L* Lincoln,” 
for instance, ‘is certainly not’ a very 




















attractive or interesting piece of architec- 
ture. It shows a central feature consist- 
ing of four engaged columus violently rusti- 
cated (as one may say), with round-headed 
windows between the columns, and on each 
wing of the structurea window witha pediment 
and flanked again by smaller strongly rusti- 
cated columns in the middle of a blank wall. 
The slope of the pediment over the central 
colonnade is repeated in parallel lines by the 
roof-slope of a larger mass of building faintly 
indicated in the rear. There is a certain 
power about the treatment of detail in 
the side windows—lInigo Jones generally 
managed to give his own character to his 
detail—but certainly on the whole this is 
not a very attractive piece cf architecture. 
The set of drawings of imaginary scenes, 
some evidently intended for theatres, exhibit 
an amount of fancy and originality which 
makes a striking contrast with this prim 
work, and show that it was not for want of 
exuberance of fancy that Inigo Jones kept 
his designs for actual building so compara- 
tively formal and restricted in style. This 
playing with the materials of Classical 
architecture in imaginary compositions, un- 
restricted by considerations of cost or 
practical utility, seems to have had a con- 
siderable attraction for the architects of the 
Italian Renaissance, and from Italy no doubt 
Inigo Jones acquired this taste. One of these 
drawings, apparently intended as an archi- 
tectural scene for a theatre, exhibits an almost 
wild exuberance, and impresses one rather as 
if it were Hindu architecture with Classical 
detail, .We look into an immense hypethral 
hall, ‘along the walls of which are ranged 
closely-spaced pilasters above which are great 





brackets or consoles each surmounted by a 
seated statue, while from the face of each 
pilaster projects a ponderous bracket-like 
fountain basin, above which is a cupid figure. 
All these figures and details seen in perspec- 
tive have a remarkable effect of tumultuous 
richness of detail. The upper story of the 
walls, set rather back from the lower one, is 
of a more ordinary and formal typeof Classic 
or rather Italian architecture, but at the 
further end of the hall we have a gallery 
boldly flying across the hall, supported on 
two elliptical arches, and with a return gallery 
seen in perspective further on.. The whole is 
avery remarkable bit of ideal architectural 
composition. Another very dignified though 
less original composition shows a kind of 
double portico of great columns on each side 
of the foreground, beyond which the side 
walls of the composition recede, and in the 
distance is seen a repetition of the same 
features as those of the foreground. This 
contrast of the same design in foreground and 
distance is a rather favourite device in com- 
positions of this class by Renaissance archi- 
tects, and for a theatre scene it is a 
remarkably effective means of giving extent 
of perspective and throwing back the scene 
from the eye; the large columns in the fore- 
ground ‘impress by their size, the little ones 
in the distance, obviously on the same scale 
and forming part of the same design, impress 
one with the idea of the large space intervening 
between them and the foreground architec- 
ture. Another drawing of tkis kind shows a 
hall with figures against the walls, and the 
cornice brought out above each figure in a 
kind of projecting canopy, in a manner which 
no Renaissance architect would ‘ever have 
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attempted in actual work. The floor here is 
represented as a sumptuously inlaid one of 
marble, and a circular temple or shrine closes 
the vista. 
A pretty large series of drawings of Classic 
capitals in pen and ink, with no signature or 
title, evidently represents a series of experi- 
ments in variations on the Classic capital. 


They are rather coarsely and hurriedly drawn, | [Pe 


and no attempt is made at any new leafage 
form, the variations consisting chiefly in the 
manner in which conventional figures or ani- 
mals are worked into the design. In one odd 
example snails are introduced as angle objects 
under the volutes, the spiral lines of the 
shells abutting against the capital, and the 
heads of the snails protruding beneath the 
volutes; not a very happy idea. In another 
birds are introduced beneath the volutes, the 
birds being perched on the thin edge of the 
acanthus leaves beneath them. A better 
attempt shows the introduction of two nude 
figures back-to-back, stretching outwards from 
the centre of the face of the capital, and with 
one hand raised grasping the stem of the 
volute. This composes well and makes a 
good and spirited design sufficiently archi- 
tectural in character. Another new idea is 
the employment of a second moulding round 
the capital, two-thirds up the bell and 
parallel with the crowning moulding; above 
this acanthus leaves are introduced, and 
below it the surface is left nearly bare except 
for two back-to-back figures in the centre of 
the face. This division of the classic capital 
by a second moulding affords a suggestion 
of which something more may be made. 
In another of these sketches we have 
apparently an attempt to realise the mythical 
origin of the Corinthian capital as a basket of 
flowers, the greater part of the bell being 
represented as imitative of basket- work, 
while a bit of acanthus leaf sticks out here 
and there, and some are seen projecting from 
the top. The sketch certainly serves to show 
the inadequacy of this old Vitruvian notion 
of thé origin of the capital. But there are 
some Be aT ideas among these sketches, 
and they serve at least as a reminder of the 
possibility of evoking a new treatment of the 
Classic capital. 

Among the drawings exhibited in the 
Library is one bearing Palladio’s name, a 
geometrical drawing of a facade with a 
Roman Doric order below and a Corinthian 
one above. It is noticeable that Palladio 
here employs the Roman Doric without any 
base, as in Greek work. There is a finely 
executed drawing here of what is evidently 
intended as an architectural theatre scene, 
with two streets diverging from the back of 
the scene, radiating from the supposed 

osition of the spectator, so that we look up 
both of them. The foreground buildings on 
the right are powerfully designed, and the 
whole drawing very carefully executed. But 
by far the most beautiful drawing among 
these is one representing apparently a monu- 
ment,shown in a geometrical elevation lightly 
and delicately tinted with the brush. There 
is an order of two large Corinthian columns 
on each side, between which is a niche with 
a small pediment over it containing a graceful 
fully-draped female figure. The columns 
support an entablature with a curved pedi- 
ment broken in the centre, and against the 
two sections of the pediment are seated two 
charmingly-designed female figures, on a 
smaller scale than the one in the niche, and 
used in a purely decorative manner. Both in 
refinement of execution and grace of design 
this is a remarkable drawing. 

The drawings ge pari we believe, only a 
small proportion of what is evidently a re- 
meer wh 7 and most interesting collection. 
Some of those which were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Institute could not be safely 
exhibited owing to their insecure mounting, 
but these serve to show that the collection as 
a whole would be well worth exhibition on 
‘some occasion when there was time and 
opportunity to take better means for securing 
the drawings from any possible injury by 
placing them under glass. The historical 
interest of some of them was sulfliciently 





adverted to in Mr. Crace’s notes read at the 
meeting ; in adding some further remarks we 
have looked rather to their artistic interest. 
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THE BRADFIELD GREEK PLAY. 


\|HE third of what we hope may he 
‘ai considered to be the annual per- 
formances of Greek plays by the 


— 


y 
eae pupils of Bradfield College, in an 
open-air theatre constructed on the Greek 
model, took place on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday last week. The play was this year 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus, given (of 
course) in the original Greek, but with a 
certain number of cuts, chiefly out of the 
choruses, in concession to the supposed 
patience (or impatience) of a . modern 
audience. Our impression is that the 
majority of the audience (we can speak for 
some, at all events) would have been quite 
content to have had the play in its entirety ; 
and in regard to the statement that care had 
been taken to retain passages “which were 
either essential to the play or of acknow- 
ledged beauty,” we should {rather demur to 
the omission of the celebrated passage about 
the lion-cub reared in the household, certainly 
one of the most characteristic in the play, 
and which was once made the occasion of a 
kind of rival exhibition of translations, 
wherein Mr. Gladstone came off best. 

This, however, is “literature,” of which 
we do not profess to speak; our concern is 
with the artistic and architectural aspect of 
the celebration. The latter has some special 
interest at present, in reference to recent con- 
troversies as to the construction of the Greek 
theatre, as it affords an opportunity of study- 
ing the relation of the plan of the Greek 
theatre to its actual use. There may be said 
to be two recognisable forms of Greek theatre 
plan; one in which the auditorium and the 
orchestra space are finished with a semicircle 
on the side furthest from the scene, and the 
ends of the seats cut off on a line parallel 
with the proscenium, as at A, the line of the 
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semicircle generally being continus! forward 
a little, as a tangent to the semicircie, towards 
the proscenium, as in diagram A, so as to 
give more room in beth auditorium and 
orchestra. The other is the one shown in 
diagram B, in which the lins of seats and 
orchestra includes a larger portion of the 
circle, and the wing walls bounding the ends 
of the seats are oblique to the front line of 
the proscenium, and sometimes, but not 
always, radiate from the centre from which 
the curve is struck. Dr. Gray, the Warden 
of Bradfield College, has adopted an arrange- 
ment which is again a modification of this 
last one, in keeping the proscenium a little 
farther back from the orchestra and making 
the orchestra a complete circle sunk one step 
below the lowest step of the auditorium, as 
shown at C, which is a rough sketch plan 
(from memory) of the general arrangement of 
the Bradfield theatre. We are not aware of 
any ancient example for this arrangement of 
a complete circular pit in the orchestra space ; 
nor is it indicated in the description of the 
Greek Theatre by Vitruvius. It has the 
disadvantage, in regard to appearance, that 
it seems to detach the chorus a little too 
decidedly from the front of the scene; on 
the other hand, it makes a good guiding 
line for any evolutions of the chorus in the 
shape of a circular dance or walk round, 
which was a good deal employed in the 
performance of Agamemnon, the chorus 
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occasionally forming a double file going 
round the circle in opposite directions, one 
within the other, which has a very pretty 
effect. A practical disadvantage of the con- 
tinuation of the curve of the seats beyond the 
semicircle,—a disadvantage which must have 
existed in some at least of the ancient Greek 
theatres of which the plan has been made 
out,—is that the portion of the audiences in 
the spaces at the ends of the seats, within the 
dotted lines on C, cannot see the stage well; 
and accordingly on Saturday, the day we had 
the pleasure of attending, it might have been 
observed that those portions of the seats were 
empty. Possibly this may be taken by some 
as a fact in favour of what we may call the 
Dorpfeldian heresy, viz.: that the principal 
actors all acted in the orchestra with the 
chorus, as the orchestra is visible from all the 
seats. Greek theatres, however, were not all 
planned in this way; in some of them the seats 
certainly finished parallel with the line of the 
proscenium ; but in any case all we should 
argue from this disposition of the seats is that 
those who planned a theatre in this way were 
anxious to accommodate as many as possible, 
and that some persons who could find no 
other seats preferred to see the chorus and 
their evolutions rather than see nothing. 

At Bradfield the connexion between the 
scene and the orchestra has been modified 
this year in accordance with what may now 
be taken as the ascertained discovery at 
Megalopolis of the three upper steps running 
right across the scene from side to side. 
Previously the connexion, at Bradfield, was 
by two short flights of steps one at each 
extremity of the scene, and fronting the 
orchestra; they would in fact have formed 
the end portions of the present broad flight, 
which has been formed by continuing the 
line of the original steps across the central por- 
tion of the proscenium. There is no reason 
to suppose that in all Greek theatres the 
steps were as at Megalopolis; but certainly we 
should say, taking the performanceof last week 
as a test, that no arrangement could lend 
itself so well to this form of dramatic enter- 
tainment, in which the chorus are locally and 
eesthetically separated from the principal 
actors, and yet in relation with them in 
carrying on or commenting on the narrative, 
and occasionally for a moment coming in 
touch with them in the action. Thus, when 
the dying exclamation of Agamemnon is 
heard behind the scene, the chorus of 
“Elders” can evince their excitement and 
anxiety by mounting the steps to get nearer 
the house, in their desire to ascertain what 
has happened, without cutting themselves off 
from their proper territory in the orchestra, 
to which they retire again without disorder, 
on the entrance of Clytemnestra and 
AXgisthus. 

We give a slight and hasty sketch of the 
front of the theatre. The entrances on to the 
scene are at the centre and from the side 
wings; the more usual arrangement of a 
centre and two side doors in the back wall of 
the scene is hinted at in the openings between 
the pilasters on each side, which however are 
not “practicable” entrances, being screened 
off behind and occupied, as indicated, by the 
pedestals bearing the busts of Aphrodite (we 
presume) and Apollo, to the latter of whom 
Cassandra has to appeal in the latter portion 
of the play. The architectural details of the 
back wall of the scene have been carefully 
studied, except that the profile of the capitals 
of the pilasters seems rather doubtful; the 
mouldings are: painted with a surface orna- 
ment in orthodox fashion. It is a pity that 
the front portion of the erection has -hardly 
received the same consideration as to detail ; 
the long posts with their rude bases at the 
foot are not very Greek in suggestion; the 
entablature over the opening is treated with a 
very thin architrave and very deep frieze, 
in which the shallow sinkings between 
the sculptured panels seem like a modern 
carpenters reminiscence of the triglyph 
groovings, but do not really resemble 
that or any other Greek detail. The figures 
on the pediment, taken from various well- 





known Greek figures, are painted in light 
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red. The curious pulpit-like erection, with 
battlements, between the posts on the left- 
hand of the scene, does duty as the watch- 
man’s post of observation in the opening 
scene, whence he sees the beacon - fires 
announcing the capture of Troy; but it is 
rather too Medizval in appearance. The 
flute-player and harpist who accompanied the 
singing and evolutions of the chorus were 
seated in the corresponding space between the 
posts on the right ; this answered very well, 
- though it would hardly, we should imagine, 
have been the position occupied by the 
musicians in a real Greek theatre. However, 
the modern es is so entirely distinct from 
any instrument known to the Greeks, that it 
would be impossible to pretend to carry out 
verisimilitude in a detail of this kind. The 
music composed for the chorus by the Rev. J. 
Powley, the precentor of the college, happily 
combined the desiderata of being agreeable to 
the modern musical ear while preserving a 
certain degree of antique suggestion, and the 
chorus went through their singing in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

The seats for the audience are finished 
with rough concrete, and are wide enough to 
allow plenty of room from back to front; 
the audience were provided (according to 
ancient usage, we are told) with small 
cushions handed to them on the way to the 
theatre. The chorus entered, according to 
tradition, by the space between the end of 
the auditorium seats and the scene building ; 
the back portion of the erection forms a 
large room for the actors, occupying the 
place which in an ancient theatre would have 
een occupied by the columned hall which 
afforded, when necessary, a temporary 
shelter from rain, and also probably a 
meeting place for sauntering and discussion 
before and after the play, or at the interval 
between two plays, if the whole of a 
trilogy was gone through in one day. The 
dresses were mostly very good, and agree- 
able in colour effect, that of Clytemnestra 
being perhaps the only exception in the 
latter particular. The acting was meri- 
torious as a whole; that of Mr. Blagden as 
Clytemnestra in many points exceedingly 
good, especially at the point where Clyt- 
emnestra goes down on her knees to Zeus 
in front of the scene, after she has persuaded 
Agamemnon to enter the house, in a brief 
invocation somewhat in the spirit of that in 
The Critic :— 

*¢ Grant all our ends, 


And sanctify whatever means we use 
To gain them.” 


Clytemnestra moreover had the great merit 


of pronouncing all her words clearly and 
distinctly. The Warden of the College, to 
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whom we owe the whole inception of the 
scheme, appears also to add histrionic ability 
to his other acquirements, judging from the 
readiness with which, after acting as a 


most of the afternoon, he suddenly slipped 
into the dress and into the exceedingly 
different demeanour of the guilty A‘gisthus, 
in order to supply the place of an actor who 
was ill. 

Such an unusual experience as an open-air 
play in this country suggests one or two obser- 
vations as to the experiment, apart from its 
archzological aspect. We were surprised to 
find how clearly and easily the actors could 
be heard, even’ from a position somewhat far 
back in the auditorium, the wooden erection 
of the scene no doubt helping much to re- 
inforce the voices. The singing of the birds 
in the surrounding trees made a charming 
accompaniment to the play; and the experi- 
ment has even its sanitary aspect, a suggestion 
which we owe to a lady in the audience, who 
observed that in an ordinary theatre she 
certainly could not have sat for two hours 
and a-half on a seat without a back to it 
without feeling fatigued, and sitributed this 
freedom from fatigue (probably rightly) to the 
fact of sitting in a pure atmosphere instead 
of having to contend against the debilitating 
effect of the vitiated air of our ordinary 
theatres (as they are, not as they might be). 

The new chapel at Bradfield College, not 
yet completed, was one of the accessory sights 
to which the attention of visitors was directed. 
Mr. John O. Scott is the architect. The 
chapel is a Gothic building with narrow side- 
aisles for passage, the arcades carried on dark 
marble cylindrical shafts, which somehow 
seem to have a little too much the proportion, 
and consequent suggestion to the mind at 
first glance, of iron columns. Of course the 
object is to keep them as thin as possible, in 
order to avoid interference with access 
to the seats, and perhaps this is most 
easily done by a circular shaft. The 
east end i: at present not completed as ulti- 
mately intended, but we rather regret that 
an east window of such very bad and raw 
colour should be erected there even as a tem- 
porary one; it is not good for the education 
of the sense of colour, of which English boys 
(and men) have generally little enough by 
nature. 

The quadrangle (open on one side) formed 
by the college buildings, apparently erected 
at different times and in various phases of 
modern Gothic, makes a pretty and picturesque 
architectural group, with that semi-domestic 
aspect proper to a school-building: a humani- 











sing contrast to the prison-like architecture 
of a French Lycée. 
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NOTES. 


\HLE new scheme for a street from 
a| Holborn to the Strand, as now 
recommended by the Improve- 
= ments Committee of the County 
Council, is the best which has yet been 
suggested, and has much to recommend it 
both in a practical and an architectural 
sense. The Committee propose a street 
100 ft. wide running in a straight line from the 
point in Holborn nearly opposite Southampton- 
row down to St. Mary’s church ; just above the 
church the road divides right and left and 
descends by an easy gradient each way into 
the Strand, a considerable nearly semi- 
circular space being cleared north of the 
church for this b pape These bifurcated 
roads are bounded by a terrace wall north of 
the church, leaving a wide space between the 
terrace wall and the church for eastward trafic 
along the Strand, the westward traffic goin 
by the present road south of the church. Tal? 
way up the new street a wide circus is formed, 
which is axial with the south roadway of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields and is connected with it. 
Westward, or rather south-westward, a fairly 
wide road branches off down to the foot of 
Bow-street, by widening Russell-street (flank- 
ing Drury-lane Theatre) Kemble-street and 
Sardinia-street. A parallel south-western 
road is formed below this, connecting the 
south-west angle of Lincoln’s § Inn- 
fields with Catherine - street, by widen- 
ing White Hart-street, Blackmoor -street, 
and Clare-street. The objection to this 
is that the approach from the Strand 
by Catherine-street is bad, and it is runnin 
down a wide street into a narrow one. 
wide approach from Holborn to Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields is proposed at Great Turnstile, and the 
lower part of Southampton-row is to be opened 
by removing the existing block of building 
betweenthatand Kingsgate-street. The widen- 
ing of Surrey-street, giving a better connection 
with the Thames Embankment and Temple 
Station, is also part of the scheme. The main 
line of street will avoid direct interference 
with Lincoln’s Inn-fields, which is a recom- 
mendation, but another merit of the scheme 
is that it recognises architectural effect. It 
makes St. Mary-le-Strand a central architec- 
tural object at the foot of the street, visible 
from Holborn, while the central circus will 
be a good position for a monument or fountain 
on the axis of the street. The report, we are 
glad to see, refers to the former clamour for 
the removal of St. Mary-le-Strand as “an act 
of vandalism which would now be received 
with public indignation.” We hope so, but 
it has taken a good deal of trouble to screw 
public opinion up to that point of zstheticism. 








COMMITTEE of the House of Lords 

last week passed the Bill of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company. The new line will therefore be 
made, and a new terminal station will, sooner 
or later, be erected in London. What the 
financial success of the new main line to the 
North will be time only can show. But we 
cannot regard the scheme as likely to bring 
in for many years more than a very moderate 
rofit, if indeed the concern shows any profit 
atall. Another Committee of the Lords dealt 
a different measure to the Bill for a tramway 
over Westminster Bridge and along a part of 
the Embankment, as far as Charing Cross. 
The Committee rejected the Bill: but there 
is no doubt that it is only a question of time 
how soon a tramway will be made on the 
Embankment, much to the convenience of the 
public. But the rejection of this Bill calls 
attention to the existing anomaly whereby 
a measure which has been carefully 
investigated and passed by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, may yet be rejected 
by a Committee of the House of Lords, in no 
way superior in general capacity or business 
knowledge. The time has arrived when Bills 
should be investigated by one Committee only. 
The double investigation is, at the best, a 
cause of great expense, as in the case of the 
Manchester and Sheffield Bill, and of some 





n justice to the community, as im the case of 
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the Tramway Bill. ‘There isno reason why & 
particular class of. Private Bills should not be 
allotted to the House of Lords, and other 
classes to the House of Commons, or why 
mixed Committees of members of the two 
Houses should not be formed. The present 
practice has nothing in its favour. ‘It is quite 
a different matter in the case of political and 
general measures, in which the criticism of 
the House of Lords is often of great value. 





PAPER on “Some Disputed Points in 
Railway-bridge Designing,” read. by 
Prof. J. A. L. Waddell before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and published in 
their “ Transactions ” for last February,” not 
only contains much that is worthy of careful 
study, but it has been the means of promoting 
an important discussion on many, of those 
questions about which bridge engineers are 
not at present agreed. The subject of the 
—_ is naturally one well adapted for 
ebate,—in fact, the chief object of the 
author was to induce those who made a 
special study of bridge superstructure to give 
the Society the advantage of their experience, 
and he succeeded so well in this respect that 
no less than forty members contributed at 
considerable length to the discussion, which, 
taken together with the paper, may be re- 
garded as exhibiting what at the present day 
is considered to be the best American bridge- 
building practice. In Prof.. Waddell’s 
opinion there appears but little doubt that 
mild steel will in a very short time entirely 
supersede iron for structural purposes, and 
this view seemed to be shared by nearly all 
who spoke during the discussion of his 
paper. Any one who has calculated the 
stresses in the members of an ordinary pin- 
jointed truss will remember sadly the tedious- 
ness of the usual operation of taki different 
concentrated weights on the wheels of the 
locomotives, instead of the method generally 
adepted in this country of computing the 
stresses on the assumption that the rolling 
load is of a uniform amount per foot run. 
Prof. Waddell strongly advocates this latter 
method, which he considers sufficiently accu- 
rate for all practical purposes. The author 
also deals with wind pressure, safe working 
stresses, and the best form of floor system to 
use; and when it is remembered that all 
these subjeets were fully discussed at the 
meeting by many. of tke most eminent 
American engineers, it will be acknowledged 
that the paper must contain much that is 
of value to all who are interested in bridge- 


designing. 
oo May number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute contained a very 
ractical lecture, delivered by Mr. Wm. L. 
unders, C.E., on compressed air. The 
author draws attention to the fact that the 
whole question of compressed air economy is 
based upon its economy of production and its 
economy of use, since the loss during trans- 
mission should be extremely small, and ought 
not to exceed 5 per cent. The largest com- 
ressed air plant in America is that at the 
hapin mines in Michigan, where the power 
is obtained from a waterfall, and transmitted 
three miles, with a loss of only 2]b., as 
shown by the gauges. In another instance 
the author states that air at 601b. pressure 
Was conveyed two miles through a os 
diamete’ Pipe without any loss that could be 
y 





measured ordinary means. Notwith- 
standing these good results, the loss of power 
in general practice, where compressed air is 
used to drive machinery in mines and tunnels, 
is about 60 to 70 per cent. when the air is 
transmitted far enough to lose its heat of 
compression, and is exhausted without re- 
heating. If the air is reheated, however, 
much greater efficiency can be obtained, and, 
by combining the best system of reheatin 

with the best air compressors, the loss shoul 

be reduced to 20 per cent. In England com- 
pressed air is not reheated when working 
rock drills and similar machinery, but it is 
certainly -worth doing, since it can be done } 
so easily. A large amount of attention has 


been given to this means of - transmitting 

wer, and much information is contained in 
rofessor Unwin’s paper, published in vol. 95 
of the “ Proceedings of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers,” and also in Professor Kennedy’s 
report for the British Association, made in 
1889, on the system of work in Paris, where 
compressed air is used very extensively. 





r the June number of. the journal referred 
to in the foregoing “‘ Note” are three papers 
published under the electrical section which 
in their great variety illustrate the versatility 
of American science. The first of these 
apers, on the ‘‘Constant Shunt Method of 
ceniier Large Continuous Currents,” 
though marred by careless printing, is a useful 
account of a valuable method of obtaining 
accurate results without the use of the 
numerous and expensive instruments which 
would be needed for the exact measurement, 
by direct means, of currents varying greatly 
in magnitude. The theory of the method is 
fully set forth and the precautions neces- 
sary against various possible sources of error 
are clearly explained. The paper is at once 
unpretentious, practical and truly scientific. 
The last of the three, whilst far more ambi- 
tious in its tone, is far less valuable in prac- 
tice. It treats of the calculation of the 
E.M.F, given by a dynamo, in terms of the 
speed, the strength of field, and the number 
of conductors in the armature. It evades 
calculations of an extremely elementary kind 
by means of a chart, whose use would gene- 
rally be found more troublesome than the 
calculations it is intended to supersede, while 
the real difficulties of the problems connected 
with dynamo design are left untouched. 
Still, this paper attempts, at least, 
to deal with a practical question. Sand- 
wiched between the two is a speculative 
contribution on “ Cerebral Radiation,” whose 
connexion with electrical science is only to 
be discovered in the fancied resemblance of 
these hypothetical radiations to the Hertziap 
electrical radiations, of which so much was 
made a year or so ago. This paper, however, 
has attracted far more attention than either 
of the others in the technical press on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and, which is more 
extraordinary, has been generally taken 
seriously. The idea of cerebral radiation is, 
of course, by no means new. Twenty years 
ago the Spectafor, which has always shown a 
hankering after the pseudo-scientific, pub- 
lished an article on “ Brain-waves,” and, five 
years later, a similar article appeared in a 
Melbourne periodical, and it is probable that 
the notion will be found,—like the ethereal 
vibrations of which it treats,—periodic in 
time and space. The origin of the whole 
thing may, no doubt, be traced to the 
poet's lines,— 
Star to star vibrates light; may soul to soul 


Strike through a finer element of her own ? 
So,—from afar,—touch us at once ? 


A scientific meeting, of course,—like a joint- 
stock company,—has no “ soul,’ and the “finer 
element” seems superfluous to those who 
think in terms of matter and ether; but it is 
supposed to possess brains, stee in ether. 
Hence the poet’s pretty fancy is vulgarised 
into a scientific (?) explanation of thought- 
reading, telepathy, &c. To do Professor 
Houston justice, he has added several new 
developments to his predecessors’ absurdities, 
of which the most conspicuous is the sug- 

ted phonographic-photography of thought. 
The paper is dated March 1, and its perusal 
inevitably suggests the thought that it was 
read just one month too soon. 





eee eel PRIORY, formerly Wim- 

berley House, by the + see from 
London to the once village of Fulham, and 
now tenanted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, will be put up for sale at the Mart on 
the 12th instant, for building purposes. It 
stands on the site of Claybrooke House, 
described in T. Faulkner's “ Historical 
Account of Fulham,” 1812. A house oppo- 
site, Holcroft’s Hall, built circa 1708, was 





occupied by Madame Vestris, and after her 
death there on August 8, 1856,—being then 
styled Gore Lodge,—by the late Charles 
Mathews.. Within the past few years many 
of the detached houses along the road from 
Walham-green to Fulham have been cleared 
away, together with their gardens, for shops. 
Walham Lodge, the home of Brand, the 
eminent chemist and geologist, is represented 
by an “estate” socalled. Percy Cross, re- 
nowned for its garden and the rare trees 
cultivated by Mr. Thomas Ord (odut 1814), 
has given placeto alarge brewery; Park House, 
by what was known otherwise as Purser’s, or 
Pershouse, Cross, at the corner of the.road 
to Parson’s-green, has also disappeared. 
It was built by Holland, on the site of 
Quibus Hall, a seat of the .Whartons, 
In the wall, facing the main road, was a 
stone inscribed, * Purser’s Cross 7th August 
1738 ”, said to commemorate the . felo-de-se. 
and burial here of a highwayman., In a very 
old house opposite, formerly “ Rosamund’s 
Bower,” and since Audley Cottage, lived 
T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A., author of the 
charming little book, “‘ A Walk from London 
to Fulham,” illustrated by F. W. Fairholt ; 
Ivy Lodge, at the, road’s southern end, was 
the home of Rudolf Ackermann, the celebrated 
print-seller. The appearance of Parson’s- 
green is much changed ; the church stands on 
the. site of. the old rectory-house, which 
claimed to have been the home of Byfield, 
the Presbyterian army chaplain ridiculed in 
‘‘ Hudibras”; East End House, built by Sir 
Francis Child, founder of the bank at 
Temple Bar, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and latterly the residence of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and of Piccolomini, was pulled 
down in 1885; the “ White Horse” public- 
house, marked by its sign hanging from a 
"ar piece of iron work, has been re- 
uilt. 





E fear that the “ International and Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition” at Earl’s Court, 
much as it has been trumpeted in the daily 
press, must be put down in the same category 
with the other shows which have successively 
occupied the ground at first laid out for the 
abortive American Exhibition. The great 
attraction announced was the laying out of 
plots of ground to show the manner of gar- 
dening at different times and in different 
countries ; and this, if well done, would have 
been of great interest. A visit to it unfor- 
tnnately shows that it is little better than a 
nem and we should conclude that the 
escriptions given in some of the daily papers 
of this part of the show must have beer 
merely transferred from the puff paragraphs 
in the catalogue. The only two plots in which 
there is any pretence of doing this properly 
are the enclosures called the “ Jacobean 
garden” and the “ Italian garden,” and thes 
are only carried out in a slipshod manner. 
The Jacobean garden consists of a parterre, with 
a terraced bank on a small scale round it, 
laid out in a pattern; but the miniature 
borders are wretched little strings of green 
rather than borders, and a fully- = —* 
Jacobean parterre would be surrounded by 
clipped shrubs in pyramids or some alter- 
nating shapes, kept with the most scrupulous 
neatness. No one will get any true idea of 8 
Jacobean — from this imperfect sketch. 
The so-called Roman, Egyptian, and Eliza- 
bethan gardens are wretc little shams, in 
which paste-board architecture on a sma 
scale makes the chief feature. To have 
carried out model gardens in different styles 
in an adequate manner would, no doubt, 
have been very costly, but it would have 
been worth going to see, which this is not. 
Within the large o~ building there is 4 
more extensive garden laid out in the English 
fashion, which means accident and not design, 
and with backgrounds of painted “ landscape- 
garden” scenery ; but there is an abundance 
of flowers and plants here, and it makes & 
very respectable kind of winter garden, if it 
were not spoiled by this painting of 
sham scenery and buildings which pervades 
the whole grounds. In the upper portion 
of the glass nave, nearer the entrance 
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are a certain number of practical exhibits. 
Messrs. Crompton & Fawkes exhibit their slow- 
combustion apparatus for hothouses; Messrs. 
Hembry & Co. a good class of split pine sun- 
blinds ; a greenhouse is shown with Newton’s 
<‘Reform” system of glazing (zinc vertical 
bars with condensation grooves, and no cross- 
bars); Deard’s greenhouse, with non-trans- 
verse bars under the glass and light zinc 
vertical bars of a section forming a water 
channel; Bennett’s miniature hothouse 7 ft. 
in length, certainly a notable article for the 
price at which it is offered, including a 
miniature heating apparatus; and examples 
of well-known types of iron-wire fencing, 
&c., and other articles, some of them not 
very directly connected with gardening. The 
‘small hothouse stated to be an exhibition of 
“carnivorous plants ” seems to contain chiefly 
orchids, but makes a pretty little show. 
‘Generally speaking, however, the exhibition 
is just what its predecessors were, a ular 
é » with the pretence of an exhibi- 
tion in. 





LTHOUGH the Report of the evidence 

» before the Royal Commission on London 
‘Water Supply could not fail to be interesting, 
one hardly ex 
we fear people of 4 satirical turn of mind 
might be tempted to find a good deal of 
amusement in the evidence by Mr. Gough on 
behalf of the Conservators of the Thames, 

rted in our last number. The whole 
tendency of this evidence is to show 
that the abstraction of such an_ enor- 
mous quantity of water from the river 
‘by the Water Companies is not in the least 
injurious to the state of the river, that 
they might even take more than they do 
now. The moving cause of this singular 
contention is that the Thames Conservancy 
gets 20,000/. a year from the Companies as 
compensation for the abstraction of the 
water, and does not want to lose it. And 
these are the “ Conservators ” of the Thames ! 
The anxiety thus expressed to be allowed to 
goon “conserving” the river by selling the 
water out of it would make a capital point 
for one of Mr. Gilbert's future comic operas. 


—_— | 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


_ THE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
this Institute was held on Monday evening last 
at Conduit-street, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., said that before 
the business of the meeting was proceeded 
with, he thought it would be the desire of the 
members that they should sincerely thank the 
President and Mrs. Anderson for their kindness 
in entertaining them at the conversazione held 
in the South Kensington Museum the other 
evening, and he moved a resolution to that 
effect. 

Mr. Henry Carrey seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation, and the 
President said a few words in acknowledgment. 


The Royal Geld Medal, 


The President, in rising to present the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture, 1892, to M. César 
Daly, said :—Colleagues and Gentlemen,—It is 
an appropriate and a happy custom that the 

t meeting of our session should each year be 
devoted to the recognition of conspicuous merit 
and ability in connexion with our art. On the 
preceding meetings of the session we have 
been engaged in receiving information from 
specialists competent to communicate it, on one 
or other of the varied subjects of interest re- 
lating to architecture. Bat to-night we occupy 
more purely unselfish ground. We do not re- 
ceive. It is our privilege to give. And, although 
the gift which we bestow is not our own, for it 
is conferred by her Majesty the Queen, yet the 
responsibility attaching to it is ours, inasmuch 
aS we are graciously permitted to recommend to 
her Majesty the individual who in each year we 
deem to be the most fitting recipient of 
s0 high an honour. For forty-four years 
this distinction has been bestowed by 
our beloved Sovereign — whose prolonged 


ted it to be amusing. Yet peopl 


and beneficent reign will form the 
brightest and most lustrous page in English 
history—and I venture to think that on recall- 
ing the names of those eminent men which 
constitute the roll of Gold Medallists of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, even our 
illustrious confrére whom we are now met to 
honour will deem it no ordinary distinction that 
his name should be added to such alist. Inthe 
responsible exercise of our privilege we have for 
the last three years recommended to her 
Majesty the names of Englishmen whose high 
attainments we were thus proud to acknow- 
ledge. Bat it is one of the happy features 
characteristic of this royal gift that in our 
recommendation we recognise no merely local, 
or metropolitan, or even national limit. The 
sphere of selection is as unrestricted as that of 
Art itself—it is the wide world. Wherever 
merit is conspicuous, be it amid the nation- 
alities of the old, or among the republics of the 
new world, it is our ambition to recognise and 
to honour it. This consideration materially 
adds to the value of the honour. Were our 
Gold Medallists selected from among British 
architects only, the distinction no doubt would 
still be great of being one of a small band chosen 
by their colleagues for outstanding merit; but 
it would be as nothing in comparison with what 
it is, when the field of selection embraces the 
es and the tongues of the whole earth. 
Gentlemen, we have this year recommended to 
the Queen the name of one who is a veteran in 
the world of art, a giant when measured by the 
products of his pen, one whom \‘e Englishmen 
are proud to honour as a distinguished French- 
man, M. César Daly. Times there have been 
when our brilliant neighbours across. the 
Channel were our rivals in more serious avoca- 

tions than those which are associated with the 
arts of Peace. Thank God, those times are 
gone, let us hope never more to return. Happily 
when, in later years, they and we have to 
fight, it has not been as combatants, but 
shoulder to shoulder, resisting the oppression of 

a common foe. Let us rejoice that our rivalries 

and our contests are now confined to prosecuting 

such unwarlike pursuits as tend to advance 

the civilisation of the world. We welcome 

our distinguished colleague as one who has 

thus nobly laboured. Few there are who will 

leave behind them so worthy a record of a long 

life unsparingly devoted to the advancement of 

Art. Fewindeed who can point to such monu- 

ments of literary research as are embodied in 

the pages of the Revue Générale de [ Architec- 

ture et des Travaux Publics. Few are there who 

have found time and energy to publish such a 

series of important architectural works as 

Motifs Historiques d Architecture et de Sculpture 

@ Ornement, L’ Architecture Privée au XIX¢ 

Sitcle, L’ Architecture Funéraire Contemporaine, 

Mobilier d’Eglises, Cours de Cunstructions, and 

others of less importance, to say nothing of 

endless brochures and more fugitive essays 

which have emanated from his prolific imagina- 

tion. Sach a record as this, one would think, 

would be more than sufficient to satisfy the 
most ambitious author, but M. César Daly does 

not seem to be content to enjoy the repose which 

he has legitimately earned by a long-continued 
life of work, for I understand that he contem- 

plates the compilation of no less a work than a 
Dictionary of Architecture. The mere sugges- 
tion of such a project being seriously enter- 
tained by an octogenarian, more particalarly in 
view of the length of time and vast labour 
involved in the publication of our own Diction- 

ary of Architecture but recently completed, 
must surely, while filling us with amazement, 
command our unstinted admiration. With M. 

César Daly’s permission, I venture, even in his 
presence, to refer to a few personal reminis- 
cences, because in a career £0 active and so 
varied they cannot fail to be of general interest. 

Born in France in 1811, César Daly was brought 
at an early age to England, where he was 
educated, remaining till he was 15 years old, 
having commenced the study of drawing in his 
eighth year. It would thus appear that if the 
training of the boy has any influence on the 
career of the man, we may claim some credit 
for the success of our eminent colleague. 
Returning to France in 1826, he attended 
classes at the College of Douai; at 16 he 
joined the preparatory section of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and at 17 carried off the first 
prize for drawing. His desire to enter the 
army having been frustrated, he entered 
the office of M. Mallet, an architect at 
Douai, continuing at the same time the study 
of higher mathematics with 





M. Avignon, 
‘ 


. ——— 
| professor at the Ecole Polytechnique. He was 
nearly twenty, when, on the advice of his two 
masters, Mallet and Avignon, he left Douai for 
Paris, and entered the studio of M. Duban. He 
there acquired a somewhat exceptional position. 
French architects of that period neglected the 
study of mathematics, and evinced but little 
taste for travelling in theirowncountry. Young 
Daly, on the contrary, lost no opportunity of 
utilising these means for the acquisition of 
ay He took notes of all that he met 
with in his provincial tours that appeared to 
him to possess architectural interest, and the 
inflaence of such studies of old work was soon 
apparent in his compositions, which drew forth 
the congratulations of Daban, who, though a 
revered and respected master, honoured Daly 
by treating him more as a companion than a 
pupil. Labrouste also showed him great kind- 
ness, and when, in 1839, César Daly established 
the Revue générale de 1 Architecture, which has 
now reached its fifty-second year of circulation, 
it was Labrouste who designed the frontis- 
piece. In 1843, M. César Daly was ap- 
pointed diocesan architect of Alby, and fulfilled 
the duties of that office for twenty-five years. 
The restogation of the Cathedral of Alby, 
which he carried out, is a work of great archi- 
tectural importance and interest, 

exceptional merit, and earned for its author the 
official congratulations of the Minister of 
Education. The influence he exercised in the 
district on the mode of construction was con- 
siderable, and in 1861 he obtained the decora- 
tion of the Légion d’Honneur at the instance 
of the Archbishop aud the Prefect of Alby. 
M. César Daly was the first, in 1848, to found 
a society for decorative or industrial artists 
engaged in designing for trade manufacturers, 
and he insisted on their admission to the 
societies representing the Fine Arts. ‘The 
society of the future,” he said, “ will be essen- 
tially industrial. Beware of. turning aside 
public sympathy by disdaining those who would 
embellish trade with the attractions of Art. 
Let Art, on the contrary, penetrate everywhere, 
become a necessity, and be responsible, in the 
widest possible sense, for all distinction and 
dignity.” In the same year he organised a 
meeting cf architects, painters, sculptors, 
poets, and critics in order to elect and send 
to the Constituent Assembly a representa- 
tive, whose special province it would be, in 
all circumstances, to protect the interests of 
Art. The assembled artists, however, could not 
agree, each department refusing to the others 
any claim to the title of artist. Narrow- 
minded jeatousy and deplorable ignorance 
rendered united action impossible, and M. Daly 
had to be content with recommending each 
section to meet independently, and appoint 
delegates to represent the Arts. At the meet- 
ing of architects he himself was elected, and 
we may rejoice that, having no wish to bury 
himself in a political assembly, he did not 
accept the nomination, preferring the freer life 
of traveller, student, architect, and journalist, 
from which the world has derived such great 
advantage. He was an original member of the 
Council of Architecture, founded by Ministerial 
decree in 1848, for the purpose of examining 
and approving the design and construction of 
ecclesiastical buildings, for which a grant was 
required from Government, He represented 
architecture in the Mexican Commission esta- 
blished during the Mexican War by Napo- 
leon III., in which that monarch had sought to 
unite the most eminent savants of the time. 
In 1869 he visited Jerusalem for the purpose of 
exploration, and during his residence there was 
able to afford valuable assistance to the officers 
of the English Palestine Exploration Fund, at 
that time engaged in prosecuting their investi- 
gations. We cannot be surprised to learn that, 
in consequence of his constant journeys and 
the engrossing nature of his literary and 
arch .logical pursuits, M. César Daly was com- 
pelled, at a comparatively early period in life, 
to renounce private practice, and to restrict his 
attention to works confided to him by Govern- 
ment. In the course of his journeys he 
travelled over the whole of Europe (with the 
exception of Rassia), as well as in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the 
north of Africa, studying monuments and 
recording notes, most of which are still 
unedited. He spent three years in America, 
travelling in search of archzological remains 
across the United States, Mexico, and Central 
America, and was the first to note, in 1856, 
the ruius of several pre-Columbian cities in 
Central America, which until then had been 
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‘ Decorative Composition designed by M. César Daly in honour of the Institute and its Medal, and as a Commemoration 


of the Occasion. 
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almost ignored. A life which has thus, from 
childhood to old age, been devoted to study 
and the acquisition of knowledge, must needs 
present much that it would be interesting and 
profitable to narrate. I must, however, rest 
content with the brief sketch, — mes 

though it be,—to which I have been forced to 
restrict myself, satisfied that at least I have 
said enough to demonstrate that the career of 
M. César Daly has been one of constant activity 
and of generous devotion to the interests of 
art. At various periods of his life M. César 
Daly has been the recipient of many honorary 
distinctions. Among these I may refer to his 
being a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour; 
Commander of the Order of St. Stanislas 
of Russia; Commander of the Medjidié; 
Officer of the Order of the Saviour, of 


Greece; Knight of the Order of Christ, of | 


Portugal. He is also a Foreign Member of the 
Royal Academy of Fine-Arts, Stockholm; an 
Honorary Associate Member of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg; an Associate Member 
of the Royal Academy of the Fine-Arts, Belgium; 
a Member of the Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts of the Netherlands; a Member of the 
Royal Academy of Lisbon; an Honorary Mem- 
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honours which you possess, seeing that it is 
conferred by her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen, on the unanimous recommendation of 
those who are best able to judge of your merits 
as an author and an architect. Honoured 
Colleague, although you are one of the few 
now living who have been witnesses of most of 
the stirring events which have made this 
century famous, I yet indulge the earnest hope 
that it may please God to spare you still for 
some years of useful activity, and that thus the 
world of art and of letters may not be deprived 
of the advantage which it has hitherto enjoyed, 
of so unique and so illustrious an embodiment 
of indomitable industry, ripe experience, 
universal knowledge, and unquenchable 
energy. (The President’s concluding remarks 
were heartily applauded). 

M. César Daly, who was greeted with hearty 
applause, and who spoke in English, said, in 
reply: — Most worthy and honoured Presi- 
dent ; ladies ; gentlemen of the Council, nomi- 
nated by your peers as the most apt to en- 
lighten the general architectural mind and the 
general public on all matters concerning the 
progress of architecture and the rights and 
the duties of the architect ; Fellows, Associates, 


ber of the American Institute of Architects ;|and aspirants, brothers in the great synthe- 


‘an Honorary Member of the Society for the 
Promotion of Architecture, Amsterdam; a 


ciation of Portuguese Civil Architects, Lisbon ; 
a Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts of Florence; a Corresponding 
Member of the Archeological Society of 
Athens ; a Member of the Roman Academy of 
St. Luke; an Honorary Member of the Central 
Society of Belgium; an Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; the 
senior Honorary Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; and, 
lastly, a- member, under various titles, of a 
series of learned societies in France. 

Turning to,and addressing the honoured guest 
of the evening, the President said,—Monsieur 
César Daly, congratulating you, as I now do 
most heartily, on having produced so many 
works of literary merit tending to promote or 
facilitate the knowledge of architecture, and on 
having been the recipient of so many honours, 
deservedly conferred on you in the course of 
your exceptionally active career, I yet am 
encouraged to hope that this Royal Gold Medal, 
which it is my high privilege as President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
“yo to you [here the President invested 

. Daly with the Medal, amidst the applause 
of the meeting], although the latest, will not 
be the least highly esteemed by you of those 





tical art of architecture, allow me to salute 
you all most cordially, most sympathetically, 
Corresponding Associate Member of the Asso- and also most 


gratefully. Your respected 
President asked if the last honour conferred 
upon me could rival those I have received 
in past times. Gentlemen, I know no greater 
honour than the one I have received this day. 
My first thoughts were cultivated on English 
soil; my first feelings were nurtured in the 
English spirit; my first efforts in the artistic 
line took place in England when I was a very 
young boy. I left England at the age of 
fourteen; but, gentlemen, I think that when 
the heart is in its proper place, grateful feelings 
to the country where one’s first years are 
passed are never to be weakened. You may 
judge, then, how deep my feelings are 
at this moment. I am almost ashamed to 
show this weakness, but the fact is, that I do 
not feel strong. You are a virile nation, and 
you are not fond of weakness being exposed ; I 
know it, and if I could avoid it I would do so. 
Gentlemen, this medal, as it has two faces, 
has for me two characters. On one side is men- 
tioned the foundation of this useful and noble 
Institute; on the other is the glorious effigy 
of your sovereign. There I see architecture,— 
English architecture,—and I see England itself. 
Wherever her sovereign rises before the eyes’ 
you must see England, for the sovereign is the 
symbol of the nation. This has been perfectly 
understood in France, gentlemen. When I 








was informed of your kind decision concern- 
ing this medal, the most considerable society 
of French architects, the Société Centrale, of 
Paris, addressed to me a letter of felicitation, 
and I can assure you that it was worded in 
such terms that every English patriot would: 
have been flattered by it. Gentlemen, you have: 
risen above all partiality. Art is for you 
beauty, and not only beauty in this land, or in 
that, but beauty over the whole world. Archi-- 
tecture is not merely an art ; it is also a science 
and a labour of common sense, ministering to. 
all the wants and the feelings of the civilised 
world. What, really, is architecture? If you 
will allow me a definition, I would say that 
architecture is the art of composing and’ exe- 
cuting public edifices and their surroundings,— 
public places, gardens, parks, &c.,—so as to. 
answer to the wants, the feelings, and the 
state of science and technical knowledge of 
the society in which the architect is at work. 
As in the world in general, gentlemen, you see 
one man takes to industry, another to science, 
a third to art, and so forth, so in architecture 
the modes of activity vary. Nature, neverthe-- 
less, has given to every man a head, a heart, and’ 
hands; that is to say, the instruments of thought, 
feeling, and action; and the grandeur of archi- 
tecture corsists in its reflecting human nature 
and human society. Architecture is a social 
art, and not the expression simply of individual 
feeling. When a society is in a primitive state, 
its wants are not very various; its feelings are 
coarse; its science is very limited; but as 
civilisation progresses, its wants become more 
complicated, the feelings much more refined, and 
the knowledge, scientific and technical, infi- 
nitely superior, There are utilitarian buildings 
and there are essentially «sthetical buildings.. 
For instance, you want a stable. It requires 
an amount of experience to build a good 
stable, for a horse wants a certain hygiéne, he 
wants certain sanitary surroundings,— in short,. 
he wants a honse properly made for him, That 
is a utilitarian work. But when you become 
impressed with a strong national feeling, de- 
siring to make a national monument because 
you have had a very great triumph, it is no 
longer a utilitarian building you require, it is 
essentially an zsthetical one, and all the feelings 
of the human soul, all that the imagination can 
inspire, must be brought forward by the archi- 
tect. Gentlemen, you have had recently dis- 
cussions, the echo of which has reached the 
Continent. The question has been:—In our 
times, science and technical pursuits, have they 
not taken an influence that ought to be more 
limited? The ant - eo song 
not been slightly neglee sated ‘f 


men, that this may be perfectly 7 
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you take into account the actual state of civilisa- 
tion. The whole world is in a transitory con- 
dition. In England, you have as many as 300 
religious sects! Go back to the Middle Ages, 
and you had but one faith,—one God, and one 
law. Look at France: we have Republicans, we 
have Monarchists ; among the latter we have 
Royalists, Legitimists, and Imperialists. The 
fact is, the old form of civilisation is crumbling 
down. Howcould the exsthetical department 
escape from this general transformation? Of 
course, architecture is a victim of this transitory 
state of society. It is not the fault of the archi- 
tects; it is not the fault of architectural theory. 
It must be attributed to the social state, to the 
universal state, and what I say now of the 
English sectarian bodies,—300 of them,—we 
might say of the Buddhists, or of the Islamists. 
Everywhere you see the people asking for some- 
thing else, for something new, or for some 
reform. We are in a state of metamorphosis. 
Science goes constantly ahead, because science 
is essentially the addition of the observa- 
tions of one generation to the observa- 
tions of all those which have gone before, 
so that science is eternally on the increase; 
art is not at all in the same condition. 
The sesthetical condition, on the contrary, 
changes with every grand social transforma- 
tion, and that is the secret of the trans- 
formation of all architectural styles. You 
have had the polytheistic styles; they were all 
characterised by rectilinear lines and flat 
surfaces: think of Egypt and Greece. Then 
you come to the transitory state of Rome, when 
the arch was introduced, not only as a technical 
form, but as a form answering to the changed 
theory of the universe then coming forward 
gradually. At the origin of Greek civilisa- 
_ tion, the universe was conceived as consisting 
of the firmament and the earth. The earth 
was regarded as a flat plain, and the firma- 
ment as a crystal cover that reposed upon it; 
and round the earth ran theeternalriver. Such 
was the astronomical conception of the old 
Greeks. But by nautical experience and the 
observations made in the old _ religious 
colleges, especially of Egypt and Chaldza,— 
I might call them observatories,—they arrived 
at this result,—that the earth could not be 
flat: that it was spherival, and that the heavens 
could not be a hemisphere, but must be a 
sphere. They then found that they required 
several spheres to explain the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, and they had succes- 
sively seven, nine, and even more concentrical 
spheres turning round. This polytheistic con- 
ception of the universe which lasted throughout 
all the centuries of the Middle Ages, and had 
an influence on the architectural mind of those 
ages, was overthrown by Copernicus in the 
sixteenth century only. The first forms that 
were considered as perfect were the triangle and 
the square, and then the double square. But 
Aristotle, in after ages, teaches that the most 
perfect forms are circular, and why so? He 
says that a straight line is never perfect, being 
extensible, whilst with the circle the starting- 
point is also the ending-point, Aristotle had 
an immense influence, but not precisely on the 
art of his time; in later ages his influence was 
very considerable upon the creation of the 
Byzantine style of architecture. His theory 
of the perfection of circular and spherical forms 
was taken up by the Christian fathers. The 
polytheists said that the planets were gods, 
and they were spherical bodies, and so, 
gradually, in the public mind the idea took 
birth that something sacred was attached to the 
spherical form, and the early Christians felt 
this inflaence and recognised the sphere as the 
most perfect body, and Origen taught that 
the souls received in the arms of God must 
have aspherical form. Now, is it astonishing 
that when the Christian mind is invested with 
this idea, that the most perfect form is the 
spherical, that you come to the Byzantine style 
of architecture, wherein you see the house of 
God crowned by a hemisphere? This leads me 
into a splendid architectural question, if I am 
not detaining you too long. The fact is, 
gentlemen, I think there is a ground upon 
which a union might be established between 
science and zstheticism, notwithstanding what 
has been said by the discordant gentlemen who 
have been striving to throw science into the 
background. It is this: it is not, I think, 
that these eminent confréres are the enemies of 
science ; they know perfectly well that, parti- 
cularly to-day, we can do nothing very grand 
without science. We require animmense amount 
of science: we have new materials, we want 





to cover immense spaces, all which requires 
science and technical knowledge in the highest 
degree. Consequently, I do not really think, 
at bottom, that those who have been striving 
against you are really the enemies of science 
and technical knowledge. Their real desire 
is to see a greater zsthetical preponder- 
ance in our architecture. There is some- 
thing true, there is something just, in 
that demand. We must throw away false theory, 
and cultivate science and technology as the 
two arms of architecture ; but I think, gentle- 
men, that we must also take into account that 
there is a poetical side to architecture that 
might be more assiduously cultivated. The 
poetical side of architecture can be exemplified 
very easily. Allow me to call to mind Trajan’s 
Column at Rome, There is probably no gentle- 
man here who has not copied Trajan’s column. 
I recollect perfectly well when my master called 
upon me to copy the column, I copied it very 
carefully, but my master: did not find great 
enthusiasm in me, and he asked me why I was 
so cool about it. I said, ‘‘ Well, Sir, the fact is, 
I do not understand it!” “How!” he said. 
“You don’t understand it? You don’t see the 
triumphal bas-relief? That it was in honour of 
Trajan?” “Oh, yes! I.understand that; but 
it is the column I do not understand. Ina 
column, you have always taught us that the 
most expressive part is the caput, the head, 
the capital. Now, I see here the most 
modest capital that exists in the Orders of 
Architecture. You have been teaching us that 
the frustum may have no ornament at all, 
that fluting is already a great adornment, 
while here I see that all the ornament is on the 
frustum. I do not understand it.” My master 
(Duban) was a true artist, and he said, “ Well, 
Daly, you have always been a very original lad; 
there is something in what you say.” Years 
passed by, when in visiting a museum I saw 
one of those bushel-like receptacles, several of 
which have been found in Herculaneum with 
papyri rolled up in them. Well, the Director 
of the museum was opening one of these 
papyri, and holding it up. I said, “God 
bless me! That is Trajan’s column; that is the 
history of the Trajan war simply turned round. 
Trajan’s column is a volwmen, not a column! 
Everybody has been deceived by a false name! 
It is Trajan’s historical volwmen of his Dacian 
wars exposed to the view of the people who did 
not know common writing.” Everybody can read 
painting or sculpture, and these were really the 
democratic popular writing in former days, 
In the Middle Ages our windows and walls 
were covered with paintings of saintly 
legends. The people could not read books, 
but they could read perfectly well the paint- 
ings on the glass and on the walls; and from 
time to time, from the pulpit, the priest 
would describe and expound them. Then the 
peasantry took an interest in architecture; but 
will you tell me to-day what peasantry take 
any interest in any architecture? I say, 
gentlemen, that we must do something to 
popularise architecture ; and as I see we have 
here some kind ladies who have done us the 
honour to assist at this meeting, we must 
immediately invest them with a mission; they 


must help us to make architecture under- | 


stood, not only as a useful building matter, 
but as a poetical form of art. Let us take 
another example of poetical architecture. I 
was speaking just now of the old pagan poly- 
theistic idea of the heavens. Is it not possible 
to discover that idea in the Pantheon, the place 
where the whole of the gods were assembled ? 
The vault-of the Pantheon was nothing but the 
heavens themselves: it is Olympia, the dwell- 
ing-place, the house, of the gods, instead of 
being the house of a God. If you follow out 
that line of thought, you will see how Byzantine 
architecture found its birth in this conception, 
so gradually developed under very logical and 
true influences. Allow me to give you another 
example, It is an example which will interest 
the ladies present, because the discovery was 
made by a lady.. We were discussing very 
warmly amongst ourselves some fifty years ago 
what might be the signification of the gargoyles 
to be seen on our cathedrals. I gave fortha 
theory, and was laughed at by my best friends. 
My theory was this: I considered the architect 
asa judge. He endows a figure with beauty, as 
he would, for instance, the figure of Christ, or 
he invests it with ugliness, as he always did the 
figure of the Devil. “Now,” I said “‘ what can 
you find more energetically expressed than this 
antithesis between the figure of God and the 
figure of the Devil?” Well, I say all that tends 





towards the Divinity must be beautified by art, 
and all that tends towards the Devil must be 
uglified and marked by physical ugliness, as he 
is by moral imperfection. Now this is the very 
singular discovery made by the lady in question, 
who was a professor at the official school of 
St. Denis. She had read my conception of the 
gargoyles, and she wrote to me one day: “Sir, 
I can establish without the possibility of con- 
tradiction the truth of your theory.” I went to 
see the lady. She was the daughter of an old 
Italian gentleman who had passed his life in the 
study of the holy fathers and the sacred writers 
of the Middle Ages, and for the first time in my 
life I heard mention made of Rhaban Maur, a 
writer of the thirteenth century. None of my 
friends knew anything about that writer: the 
fact is, he had been pretty generally lost sight 
of. This lady, brought up by this singular father, 
had studied the four towers of St. Denis— 
the four octagon towers,. at the summit 
of which, at each corner, there is a gargoyle. 
But I have a pre observation to offer 
to make them unders . A young man enters 
into life, and in going through the course of 
his existence he must meet successively with 
all the passions that characterise or may assault 
the human soul. If he succumbs, he belongs 
to the Devil; if he vanquishes, he belongs to 
the Eternal Divine Being. Now, the first of 
these figures represents a young monk in the 
Benedictine costume. He is beginning the 
struggle of life, and he meets successively 
with Anger, Envy, Hypocrisy, Lubricity, and 
every other passion, and after having 

the four cardinal points, he comes to the last, 
and there, what do we see?. Weseean old monk 
with a bald head and awrinkled forehead holding 
the Devil under his knees and crushing him : he 
has vanquished the Evil One. It isquite a poem. 
I published this lady’s discovery in my Hevue, 
with all the drawings of those horrible monsters 
whom the monk met on his road and van- 
qauished. If we go a step further,—and I 
would not miss this last example of poetical 
architecture, because it is the work of an 
English architect : I do not know his name,— 
I would refer to a tomb that you have in the 
Abbey of Westminster. It is the tomb of the 
daughter of James the First of England and 
the Sixth of Scotland, and is in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. It represents an infant in a 
cradle, and is made of most splendid marbles 
of every colour, representing the different 
matters that compose the cradle. You have 
the dark velvet mourning covering; you have 
the gilded embroideries; you have the little 
child with her head on the pillow, and you 
have the curved head of the cradle protecting 
the infant. In fact, this monument, looked 
upon alone, in any situation, would be very in- 
teresting, but it is further so in showing the 
influence of a lady,—probably of a mother’s, 
thought. Now, have you never been visiting a 
lady when her child had just been put into the 
cradle, and was going to sleep? If so, you will 
have noticed that she invariably turns the face 
of the child towards the wall, so that the noise 
of any conversation that there may be in the 
room strikes not upon its ears, and so that its 
eyes escape the glare of the light. It is a 
little maternal- attention which cannot have 
escaped your notice. This is exactly what has 
been done with the cradle-monument of the 
daughter of James the First. Instead of being 
placed so as to exhibit fully its ssthetical 
qualities, the face is turned to the wail. 
There is an amount of feeling in that monu- 
ment which must attract the attention of 
every tender woman’s heart, and especially the 
heart of every mother. Now, gentlemen, we 
are very powerful in science; never have we 
been more powerful in the constructive resources 
that industry and mines can furnish‘architects 
with; but are we not rather negligent with 
respect to the poetical fibre? I am speaking 
to Englishmen, and allow me to insist 
particularly upon it. Gentlemen, you are too 
frequently misunderstood on the Continent. 
This misunderstanding dies away rapidly, but 
still it exists. And there are prejudices 
amongst you, also, about the inhabitants of the 
Continent, and it will be so on both sides so 
long as frequentation is not more active. 
When we see more of each other we shall 
learn ‘to know one another better, to 
respect one another, to borrow usefully from 
one another, and then, ultimately, to love 
one another; and then there will be no more 
of those dreadful national duels, in which 
hundreds of thousands of men are slain, causing 
poor mothers to lose their eyes with weeping, 
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poor girls to lose their lovers, young women to 
lose their husbands, and children to lose their 
fathers. This frightful, atrocious, and abomin- 
able system of national duelling between people 
and people must be stopped: we must make war 
upon War, and the best way to do it effectively 
is to learn to know and respect one another. 
Now, gentlemen, your language on the Continent, 
notwithstanding its glorious literature, is gene- 
rally considered as a commercial business. Out 
of twenty persons who study English, nineteen 
study it for commercial purposes only. They 
learn to write and read commercial letterr, but 
as for the ezsthetical literature of the country 
they are far from being familiar with it. I am 
not going to praise you, but it is my thorough 
conviction that there never did exist a poetical 
lyre with so many chords as the English lyre. 
There is no single form of human feeling that 
is not represented by English poets. You are 
endowed with an immense poetical scope of 
feeling, expressed in many admirable creations, 
and, let me add, with a school of painting 
which, daring the last two hundred years, has 
been so rapidly rising that it is often a matter 
of surprise on the Continent. Gentlemen, we 
have a new architectural world again opening 
before us. We are arriving at the end of the 
transitory state which has made our art 
suffer so deeply. Architecture is binding 
together its fragments. The different schools 
of architecture are no longer the enemies 
of one another: they borrow from one 
another. It is true they fall into a state of 

neral eclecticism, but what does that signify ? 

t signifies simply that they have lost their 
sectarian hostility ; that they are in want of a 
new law to guide them. They have bécome 
all-tolerant, and they take the whole world as 
the architectural treasure that they have a right 
to enjoy anduse. Well, gentlemen, I think that 
this is the opening of a new architectural 
world. I have not the slightest doubt about 
it myself. If I had time I would furnish 
you with superabundant proof, but I have 
already taken too many of your moments, 
Now, I say, the door is opening. You have a 
special genius, gentlemen, and you are called 
upon to test that genius that has been given 
you, and, at the same time that you are a 
practical, scientific people, to show also that 
in architecture you can be the poets that you 
have always shown yourselves in your litera- 
ture. (Monsieur Daly resumed his seat amidst 
ioud and long-continued applause, and daring 
the course of his address his remarks were 
frequently warmly applauded, especially when 
he referred to international goodwill and 
friendship.) 

The President: Gentlemen, we are in the 
habit of imagining that we have only one 
“Grand Old Man,” who is constantly referred 
to as being unique in point of octogenarian 
energy. I think that, after the remarkable 
speech to which we have had the privilege of 
listening to-night, we must be convinced that 
he has at least one competitor, and that com- 
petitor Monsieur César Daly. 


The Burlington-Devonshire Collection of 
Drawings. 

Mr. J. G. Crace and Mr. Wyatt Papworth 
subsequently enumerated the principal con- 
tents of the Barlington-Devonshire collection 
of drawings, kindly lent by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. As the President explained in a few 
prefatory remarks, the drawings were long pre- 
served at Chiswick House, and were collected 
by the celebrated Earl of Barlington. The 
drawings, Mr. Crace said, are contained in 
seventeen portfolios and books of folio size 
bound in russia or morocco leather. Those in 
the portfolios are all mounted, apparently 
on foreign boards, and many of the sheets 
having sketches on both sides are attached 
to the boards at one end only,so as to leave the 
back free for inspection. The drawings have 
the lines in bistre, and some are shadowed with 
finely-drawn lines, others with a wash tint. They 
are of two classes, either sketches from original 
monuments or designs, having dimensions and 
memoranda upon them; or drawings fairly 
made out, many of which are probably by 
another hand, as several are purely elemen 
drawings of the Orders, or plans of temples, 
sepulchres, and other edifices most likely pre- 
pared for publication. The signature of 
Palladio is not on any one of the draw- 
ings, though several of the mountings have 

name, especially those of Preneste. 
Some have the name of the edifice to 
which they relate, others have no indica- 
tion of the object they are meant to illus- 





trate. Those which may be presumed to 
be by Palladio himself amounted to about two 
hundred and fifty. There is aleo a bound 
volume endorsed with the words, “Heathen 
Temples: Plans, Drawings, and Sections,” but 
the drawings apparently are not by Palladio. 
It contains thirty-four full leaves (some inlaid) 
of plans of temples, principally circular; and a 
thick folio volume endorsed, ‘“ Drawings: 
Pablic Ornaments, Arches, and Bridges.” The 
latter consists of seventy-two leaves of drawings 
by various artists. Among them are three of 
figure subjects ; six richly decorated ceilings, 
apparently French, with the letter “L” in the 
panels; screen walls with statues in niches; 
fountains ; archways; vases ; a drawing entitled, 
in English, ‘“‘ The Original Drawing for ye Little 
but Beautyfull Temple of St. Pietro Montorio 
in Rome,” by Bramante ; a tomb ; Raphaelesque 
ornament, pilaster, and friezes; armour; wall 
decoration ; ancient archways; and five sheets 
of sketches of designs for palaces in Vicenza 
and neighbourhood. The following three 
volumes have also been lent to the Institute :— 
A bound volume of “Vitruvius,” folio, Como, 
1521, by Cesare Cesariano, with MS. notes. A 
bound volume of “The Architecture of Pal- 
ladio,” folio, 1740, Venice; Italian and French 
text; a rare edition. A bound volume of 
“Vitruvius,” quarto, Venice 1567, of great 
interest as containing numerous notes in the 
handwriting of Inigo Jones, with a written 
statement to that effect at the end by Lord 
Burlington. There are also four boxes, all of 
which contain drawings, chiefly by Inigo Jones, 
Webb, and other LEoglish architects; but 
several of Palladio’s drawings are intermixed 
with them by accident. There are numerous 
scenes for masques, probably the work of 
Inigo Jones. 

On the. motion of the President, seconded by 
Mr. Alma Tademsa, R.A., it was resolved to 
nominate the Duke of Devonshire for election 
as an Honorary Fellow of the Institute, and 
the meeting then resolved itself into a con- 
versazione for the purpose of examining the 
drawings. 

The last meeting of the session will be the 
adjourned general (business) meeting to be 
held on Monday, Jaly 11. 
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CONGRESS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


THE twenty-first session of the Congress of 
French architects, which opened on the 20th 
ult., in the hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, had a special interest owing to the new 
movement for the concentration of professional 
forces from all parts of the kingdom, and the 
now almost complete organisation of the Con- 
sortium (the union of the departmental societies 
of architects). The preparation of the Congress 
was entrusted to a committee of delegates, 
consisting of representatives of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes, the Caisse de Défense 
Matuelle, the Association Amicale' des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés, and of each departmental 
architectural society throughout France. 

This Committee of about thirty members 
met at Paris for the first time on February 12 
of this year, and held its last meeting on Satur- 
day, the 18th inst., when it drew up, in conjunc- 
tion with the Special Committee of the Socié'é 
Centrale, the following programme for this 
Congress :— 


Monday Afternoon, June 20: Opening of the 
Congress by M, Daumet, President of the Société 
Centrale. Nomination of Committees to resume 
the consideration of the three principal questions 
taken up last year: (1) Examination and refutation 
of the criticisms made onthe work of architects 
and the accusations brought against them ; (2) On 
the confusion created by certain legal decisions as 
between architect and contractor ; (3) What draw- 
ings should the architect furnish to his client: and 
also of committees on various subjects—Provincial 
Architectural Museums; A Weekly Day of Rest; 
Hygiene of Towns and Public and Private Build- 
ings, &c. 

Tuesday and Wednesday Afternoons, June 21 and 
22: Discussion of the above questions. Reading of 
an obituary notice of the late Anutoine-Nicholas 
Bailly*, by M. Loviot, Principal Secretary of the 





tary | Société Centrale. 


Friday Morning, June 24 : Sitting of the Annual 
General Meeting and of the Committee of Adminis- 
tration of the Caisse de Défense Mutuelle ; report 
on its opera’ions for 1891-2 by Mr. Chas. Lucas, 
Secretary of the Committee; Election of Council, 
Officers, and Committee. 

Friday Afternoon.—Election, by architects who 
are members of the Société ts i of the resident 





* Born June 6, 1810; died January 1, 1892. 


and five non-resident members to form a special 
committee on the subject of a diploma for archi- 
tects. Reports of committees on the three special 
questions referred to above, and of other com- 
mittees. 

Saturday Morning, Jure 25.—Taking of votes 
for the Diploma Committee. 

Saturday Evening. — Distribution of medals 
awarded by the Société Centrale in Domestic 
Architecture, Jurisprudence, and Archeology 
(Report by M. Paul Sedille, secretary of the jury), 
and of recompenses awarded to divers schools and 
to building employés (Report by M. F. Roux, joint 
secretary). Banquet at the Hétel Continental. 

The following visits were arranged for :— 

Tuesday morning: The Galliera Museum (archi- 
tect, M. Ginain); The Comparative Museum of 
Architecture and Sculpture at the Trocadéro. 

Wednesday morning: New Bourse de Travail 
(architect, M. Bouvard); New Gallery of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers (architect, M. 
Ancelet). 

Thursday: Excursion to Chalons-sur-Marne, 
under the guidance of the Architectural Society of 
the Marne department; including visit to the 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, the churches of Saint- 
Jean, Saint-Louis, Nétre Dame, Saint Alpin, and 
the church of Vinetz, the Seminary of the Prefec- 
ture, and the new Palais de Justice. Excursion to 
Notre Dame de }’Epine. 

Saturday morniug: New Hall of the Court of 
Appeal in the Palais de Justice at Paris (architect, 
M. Daumet). 


Except in the case of the Caisse de Défense 
Mutuelle and the Diploma Committee, the 
sittings and discussions were held in the 
hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

At the opening meeting on the 20th M. 
Daumet presided, and the bureau consisted of 
MM. Hermant and T. Guadet, Vice-Presidents 
of the Société Centrale ; M. Journoud, President 
of the Society of Architects of Lyons; M. 
Maileau, President of the Société Réginale du 
Nord, as Vice-Presidents; M. F. Roux as Secre- 
tary, and MM. Joly, A. Normand, and Paul 
Sedille. About 110 architects, of whom about 
a score were from the provinces, attended at 
this sitting, which was opened by a very plea- 
sant address from M. Daumet. He recalled 
the fact that the Congress ‘had for twenty years 
met in this room, the work of Duban and 
Delaroche, and hoped that next year there 
would be erected, between the doors, a monu- 
ment to Daban; he referred also to the loss 
they had sustained in the death of Bailly the 
President, and Monnier, the former Secretary 
of the Société Centrale. M. Daumet concluded 
his discourse by some indications as to the 
order of the day, and an allusion to the recent 
representations made by the central and pro- 
vincial societies to the Government on the 
subject of the diffusion of architectural educa- 
tion in France by the reconstitution of the 
ancient provincial schools. 

A discussion took place on the address, on 
the part of M. Chevallier (Nice), M. David 
(Penanrun), M. Journoud (Lyons), and M. Joly, 
the latter reminding the meeting that on 
June 18 the Organisation Committee of the 
Congress had decided that this year the Con- 
gress should recommend certain propositions 
but not formally vote on them, leaving this till 
the method of voting had been settled, for 
next year, by the societies forming the 
Congress. 

M. Boileau then read avesumé of the commu- 
nications sent from three provincial Societies 
and the “ Société des Architectes Diplémés” on 
the first question, ‘‘ Examination and refuta- 
tion of charges made against architects,” 
which has been published in ZL’ Architecture. 
Some observations were made on the subject 
by M. Gaston Hénard, in the name of the 
Association des Diplomés, M. Chevallier and 
M. Chas. Lucas, the latter representing the 
‘“‘ Caisse de Defense Mutuelle,” and the general 
opinion seemed to be that the “Caisse de 
Defense” should form a kind of Vigilance Com- 
mittee to consider and answer such charges 46 
might be made against architects and bring to 
light the truth where necessary; and M. Joly 
undertook, in conjunction with MM. Ach. 
Hermant, Bartaumieux, Heret, and Lucas, to 
give this question definite and early considera- 
tion. 

At the request of M. Lucas, M. Heret, Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Jurisprudence an 
Hygiene of the Société Centrale, set forth the 
dangers to private property which might result 
from the new legislation contemplated by the 
Government for the protection of public health, 
and M. Achille Hermant, in whose favour M. 
Daumet had vacated the chair, observed that 
in view of the future revision of the Inter- 





national Convention of Berne, it was necessary 
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to insist on the rights of the architect in regard 
to his works. 

A discussion took place as to the datefor a 
newly-proposed visit, viz., to see the model of 
the proposed Metropolitan railway prepared by 
M., Paul Haag, engineer of the Ponts and 
Chaussés Department, which was fixed for 
Thursday the 30th (for those who did not go to 
Chalons-sur-Marne). The sitting was closed 
at 5.30 p.m. 

On Taesday the 21st the sitting was opened 
at half-past three, under M. Journoud (presi- 
dent of the Société Académique of Lyons) in 
the chair. The report of the preceding meeting 
was read and confirmed, and it was announced 
by M. Lucas that the committee of the Caisse 
de Defence tad claimed “urgency” for a 
meeting on Friday to consider the first ques- 
tion of the programme, already alluded to, 
refutation of the accusations against archi- 
tects. Mr. Roux read a notice on Chaudet, an 
architect recent]y deceased, who had left tothe 
Société Centrale a part of his library and of his 
sketches in Greece. He recalled Chaudet’s 
restoration of the Propylza, which had pro- 
cured him a prize at the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts in 1849, and which had been more or less 
adopted by many archeologists. 

The order of the day was the consideration 
of the second main question on the programme, 
“On the confusion created between the architect 
and the contractor by certain legal decisions, 
especially in regard to their joint responsibility 
(‘solidarité’).” M. Gaget read a very con- 
scientious memoir in the name of the Société 
des Diplomé:, showing that this idea of joint 
responsibility was fatal to the proper direction 
of the work, and equally unjust both to archi- 
tect and contractor. His paper included an 
interesting study of the different aspects under 
which the execution of building work presents 
itself, and the present method of carrying out 
such work in France. 

The President thanked the author of the 
paper, and then called on the Secretary to read, 
on the same subject, a memorial from the 
“Société Académique de 1’Architecture” of 
Lyons, treating of. the responsibility and joint 
relations of architect and contractor, and in- 
cluding a curious history of the construction of 
the large theatre at Bordeaux. 

The sitting was terminated by the reading, 
by M. Batigny, of a long memorial from the 
“Société Régional des Architects du Nord,” 
including a study of the state of special juris- 
prudence since 1853, and of the position made 
for the architect by the civil code; an analysis 
of the principle of responsibility, which he con- 
sidered ought to fall on the contractor alone, 
and a demand for distinction and not confusion 
of responsibility. The meeting separated at 
half-past five, after a notice that the discus- 
sion of this question would be opened by 
M. Ach. Hermant at the next day’s meeting. 

The third sitting was opened at 3.15 of 
June 22 at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; M. 
Mondet, president of the Society of Architects 
of Bordeaux, in the chair. On the platform 
were also M. Delaborde, perpetual secretary of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts ; and M. Corroyer, 
Inspector - General of Diocesan Buildings. 
After thanks had been voted to the architects 
of the buildings visited the day before (MM. 
Ginain, Bourdais, Bouvard, and Ancelet), M. 
Loviot read a notice on the life and works of 
the late M. Bailly. On the question of the 
programme: “On the confusion created by 
certain legal decisions,” &c., M. Achille Her- 
mant read a paper, the conclusion of which 
was that the architect is essentially a man who 
gives directions (mandataire), much more 
than an undertaker of building work (locateur 
dowvrage) ; and that the existing law is right, 
but is sometimes badly interpreted. MM. 
Daumet, Mondet, and Desligniéres asked if 
M. Hermant would draw up a résumé of all 
the communications made on the subject, 
which he undertook to do. M.Guadet referred 
to the importance attaching nowadays to the 
adjustment of the claims of contractors both 
in public and private works. M. David of 
Penanrun treated of joint responsibility from 
the legal point of view; and M. Lucas read a 
paper showing that the architects of the last 
two centuries, in France, were not, in works of 
private architecture at least, by any means in 
the position of contractors, 

The President then called on the considera- 
tion of question 3: “ What drawings ought the 
architect to give his client?” M.Gaget read a 
paper on the subject in the name of the Société 
des Diplomés, and M. Lucas read a communi- 


cation on the subject from Mr. W. H. White of 
London. The sitting terminated at 5.30. 

At the meeting of Friday, Jane 24, the chair 
was occupied by M. Daumet. M. Lucas read 
the report of the annual general meeting of the 
Caisse de Défense Matuelle, held that morning ; 
and the council was elected for the ensuing 
year, comprising M, Daumet (president), MM. 
A. Hermant, Davert, and Dormoy (of Troyes) 
as vice-presidents; M. Bartaumieux as trea- 
surer, M. Lucas a3 secretary, M. J. Hermant as 
assistant secretary, and M. Joly ‘‘ Commissaire 
des Comptes.” M. Lucas analysed the contents 
of two communications which he had made in 
the name of the Société Centrale to the Con- 
gress of the Sorbonne, one on Professional In- 
struction, and the other on Francois Blondel, 
architect, engineer, sailor, soldier, statesman 
and professor of mathematics, first director of 
the Académie-Royale d’Architecture, architect 
of the Porte Saint-Denis at Paris, &c. 

The meeting next listened to the reading of 
a long communication intended to be presented 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, on the 
subject of the creation of a system of architec- 
tural instruction for the provinces, the main 
propositions received the entire approval of 
many of the leading members present. M. 
Hermant then read a proposal made in the 
names of MM. Daumet, Joly, L. Etienne, Heret, 
C. Lucas, and A. Normand, to the effect that 
in the renewal of the Convencion of Berne the 
words ‘‘ architecture” and “architecte” should 
be inserted in the same category with the 
words “ peinture,” “ sculpture,” ‘“ peintre,” and 
‘*sculpteur.” M. David of Penanrun then read 
@ paper on ‘Propriété Artistique,” which is to 
form a chapter of the book he is preparing on 
‘¢)’Architecte au point de vue Jaridique.” 

The meeting for the distribution of the 
rewards decreed by the Société Centrale was 
presided over by M. Yriarte, as representing the 
Minister of Fine Arts, supported by a large 
number of members, as well as the Presidents 
of the allied Societies. M. Yriarte, in his address 
on the occasion, recalled the fact that he had 
himself studied as an architect formerly, in the 
atelier of Constant Dufeux, and that these 
studies had been most useful to him in his sub- 
sequent career. M. Paul Sedille read the report 
of the jury in the subjects of architecture, 
jarisprudence, and archeology. Those who 
were “recompensed” in these subjects were for 
architecture M. Scellier, of Gisors, and M. 
Bouguin, of Nantes; in jurisprudence, M. 
Charpentier of Paris; in archzxology, M. Le- 
comte de Nouy, of Bucharest. M. Roux called 
up theforty students who had obtained prizes 
in different schools, and the members of the 
‘*Personel du Batiment,” and the sitting was 
terminated at 3 p.m. 

At seven in the evening the usual banquet 
took place at the Hétel Continental, at which 
150 persons were present, including a con- 
siderable number of distinguished guests. 

The present Congress has differed in some 
respects from preceding ones, and though there 
were some difficulties arising from defects of 
organisation, it was better attended and the 
questions considered were of more importance 
than on any previous occasion. Some special 
recognition should be given to the tact and 
courtesy with which M, Daumet presided over 
the meetings, and dealt with the conduct of the 
discussions. 

[We defer until next week some notes 
regarding the visits and excursions made in 
connexion with the Congress. | 
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OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


THE Oxford Town Council have selected the 
design by Mr. H. T, Hare (No. 5), which we 
pointed out in our article last week as the best. 


————e OS 


LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOcCIETY.—On the 25th 
ult., a number of gentlemen connected with the 
Liverpool Engineering Society assembled at the 
Alexandra Hotel, Dale-street, to present a silver 
tea and coffee service, with salver, to Mr. J. H. T. 
Turner, who has resigned his post as Secretary to 
the Society on his appointment as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Institution of Civil Kngineers, London. 
Mr. J. T. Woods, President of the Liverpool Engi- 
neering Society, presided. The salver bore the 
following inscription: — ‘‘ Presented to J. H. 
Tudesbery Turner, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., by members 
of the Liverpool Engineering Society, as a token of 
their appreciation of his services as hon. secretary. 





Liverpool, June, 1892.” A bracelet for Mrs. 


Turner was also included. 
i 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION'S 
VISIT TO CANTERBURY. 


THE second summer visit was made on Satur- 
day last, Jane 25, when a rather small number 
of members journeyed down under the conduct 
of Mr. G. A. Lansdown, the Secretary for the 
visit, and were met by Mr. J. R. Hall, who 
guided the party throughout the day. 

On leaving the station the visitors proceeded 
by way of the well-known Dane John, with its 
curious mound, whose origin has puzzled so 
many of our archeologists, and remains of the 
old city-walls to the cathedral. Here Mr. Hall 
pointed out the many features of interest, in- 
cluding the magnificent painted glass, whose 
date he described as ranging between 1220 and 
1240 A.D. The various tombs, the pavement in 
front of the former site of Becket’s shrine, and 
what was probably the most interesting collec- 
tion seen during the day, the silver chalice and. 
paten, pastoral staff, and sanctuary slippers of 
Hubert Walter, which, with other vestments 
and his emerald ring, were discovered in the 
tomb of that archbishop when it was opened 
some two years ago. As Hubert Walter, who 
was the immedijate predecessor of the famous 
Stephen Langton, died in 1205, the interest of 
these very early specimens of Medizval craft- 
manship is exceptional. 

After a glance at the cloisters and Chapter- 
house, an adjournment was made for luncheon, 
and this being satisfactorily disposed of, the 
party proceeded to St. Martin’s Church, which, 
whether or not it still retains,—as is at least 
possible,—the remains of Roman building of the 
date 187 A.D., is certainly one of the oldest 
ecclesiastical structures existing in our country. 
The font, which is traditionally supposed to be 
the identical one in which Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, was baptised on Whit-Sanday, 597 A.D., 
has probably, if this be the case, been altered 
in Norman times, and, whatever may be the 
truth as to its date, is interesting both from its 
antiquity and from its excellence of design. 
The somewhat apocryphal tomb of Queen 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, is to be seen in 
the chancel, and there can be little doubt that 
much of the existing edifice formed part of the 
church, consecrated at her instance by Ludard, 
Bishop of Soissons, and then dedicated to 
St. Martin, though it seems credible that the 
earlier churcb, which was restored by Queen 
Bertha, was erected to the honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Leaving St. Martin’s Church, the members 
then inspected the ruins of the church or chapel 
of St. Patrick, which, it is said, was founded on 
the site of the pagan temple in which Ethel- 
bert worshipped prior to his conversion. Very 
few remains of this now exist, but these are 
constructed with Roman material, sufficiently 
numerous in quantity to justify the supposition 
of great antiquity for much of the existing 
ruins. There is, however, sufficient internal 
evidence to show that considerable modifica- 
tions, if not an entire rebuilding, took place in 
the thirteenth century. | 

From St. Patrick’s the visitors were taken by 
Mr. Hall to the remains of the Abbey of St. 
Augustine, now fittingly used as a missionary 
training college, 

This establishment was founded by Augustine 
as a Benedictine abbey, and dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul. For many years it occupied 
a more prominent position in the church than 
the priory of Christ Church, which afterwards 
became the cathedral church of Canterbury, 
but when, after the time of Cuthbert and the 
canonisation of Thomas a Becket, the import- 
ance of Christ Church rapidly grew, the Abbey 
of St. Peter and St. Paul fell on evil times, and 
gradually declined till its utilisation as a 
brewery, from which degradation it was only 
rescued by the instrumentality of the late Mr. 
Beresford Hope and other friends, who restored 
it to its present purposes. 

The features specially notewortby are the 
Great Hall, now used as the library of the 
college ; the crypt under, now fitted up as the 
Coleridge museum, in which curiosities from 
various mission fields are exhibited; the 
Abbot’s Guesten Hall, now the college-hall; 
the Guesten Chapel now the college chapel, 
with a beautiful altar in memory of Lady Hope, 
and a memorial chapel in the crypt beneath ; 
the cloisters and quadrangle, and the entrance 
gateways. 

The great church of the monastery, of Early 
Norman work, has remaining part only of the 
north arcade of the nave and part of the choir, 
which here seems to have «xtended a consider- 
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able distance westward of the crossing, a some- 
what exceptional arrangement in Benedictine 
churches, though frequent in those of the 
Cistercian order. The fine tower of this 
church, known as St. Ethelbert’s Tower, was 
reduced to ruins by the denudation of its 
worked stone for building purposes, and the 
ruins themselves were demolished in 1822. 
Drawings and prints showing its appearance at 
various dates are, however, in existence, some 
of which were seen by the visitors in the 
library of the college. 

The effect of the long facade of the monastery 
with the three great towers to the entrance of 
the monastery, the cemetery, and the church 
respectively must have been very remarkable 
when perfect. 

Leaving the college, the party were conducted 
again to the cathedral, where the crypt was 
inspected and the frescoes examined, as was 
also the Huguenot Church, which, however 
interesting historically, can hardly be a pleasant 
sight to anyone of artistic taste in its present 
condition. 

Then the steps of the visitors were directed 
to the Norman remains to the north of the 
cathedral, including the so-called baptistery, 
and the well-known external stair forming part 
of the adjuncts of the King’s School, founded 
by Henry VIII., a school which has produced 
some well-known men, such as Dr. Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Peterborougb, and Lord 
Tenterden. 

This completed the work of the day, and the 
party then returned to town. 

The next visit will be on Saturday, July 9, to 
Eltham. 


| 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON METRO- 
POLITAN WATER SUPPLY.* 


CONTINUING our abstract of the evidence 
taken by the Commission, we may remind our 
readers that the witnesses for the Companies 
and the Conservancy boards of the Thames and 
the Lea have minimised the amount of the 
pollution that finds its wayinto those rivers above 
the intakes, have insisted on the efficiency of the 
inspection and of the protective measures, and 
have affirmed thesufliciency of the means adopted 
to purify effluents, and of the natural process 
of purification that goes on in the rivers them- 
selves. This evidence of a negative or defensive 
character has been followed by evidence of a 
positive and accusative character from experts 
called on behalf of the London County Council. 
The river Thames was divided into two portions 
at Oxford ; the whole watershed down to Oxford 
was assigned to Dr. Geo. Haynes Fosbroke, 
Medical Officer of Health for the county of 
Worcester ; the length of the river from Oxford 
to the intakes was allotted to Mr. Alfred Ashby, 
Medical Officer of Health for the Borough of 
Reading. These have made personal tours 
of inspection, noting all towns, villages, 
farms, works, mills, and sewage farms 
draining into the river and its tributary 
streams and ditches. The result has been the 
presentation of a complete topographical de- 
scription of the watershed and valley, with an 
indication of most of (though not quite all) 
actual and possible sources of pollution. Last 
week we reserved the evidence of the Consulting 
Chemist to the Thames Conservancy minimising 
the consequences of the admitted pollution ; 
and on the other side we have now the evidence 
of Dr. Edward Frankland, the Water Examiner, 
based on many analyses, not perhaps directly 
antagonistic, but adverse to Thames water as 
gradually deteriorated by chemically-treated 
effluents, as ‘sentimentally objectionable,” and 
as doubtfully safe water for a community to 
drink. 

Reserving for the present the _ scientific 
evidence on matters of opinion still the subject 
of experiment, we present some of the evidence 
relating to actual pollution. 

Mr. Alfred Ashby, Medical Officer of Health 
of the Borough of Reading, and of the Woking- 
ham Urban and Rural Sanitary Districts, in his 
statement, said:—I have made an examination 
of the Thames and its tributaries between the 
intakes of the London water Companies at 
Hampton and Oxford, a distance of nearly 
ninety miles, which I commenced in the early 
part of 1891, and have kept myself informed as 
to the present condition of the principal places 
where I observed pollution. The rivers and 
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streams I have examined are :—The Thames, 
from the intakes of the London water 
Companies at Hampton to Oxford, and the 
undermentioned tributaries :—On the north side 
or left bank: A small branch passing from East 
Bedfont by Feltham and Hanworth; the 
Colne, with its branches; the Wye or Loud- 
water River; the Benson stream; the River 
Thame, with its branches; and the Northfield 
Brook. On the south side or right bank: The 
Ock, with its branches; the Sutton Courtenay 
Mill Brook; the Moor Ditch; the Wallingford 
Mill Brook, and the Kibble Ditch; the Pang; 
the Kennet, with its branches; the Loddon, with 
its branches; the Bray Cat; the Chertsey and 
Addlestone Bourne; and the Wey, with its 
branches. Several canals, which are intimately 
connected with some of the tributaries, join the 
Thames above the water intakes. On the north 
side the Grand Junction Canal joins the river 
below the intakes, but its highly-polluted water 
from between Tring, where the flow southwards 
commences, and Cowley Lock, below Uxbridge, 
finds its way through various channels into the 
Colne. There are some overflows from the 
canal into the river at Uxbridge, whilst much 
of the water from Cowley Lock empties into 
that river, and most of its water enters the 
Thames by several branches above the water 
intakes, On the south side of the Thames the 
Wilts and Berks Canal enters it at Abingdon, 
flowing towards it from Marston. Next the 
Kennet and Avon Canal joins at Reading, its 
summit being near Savernake Station, above 
Great Bedwin ; and, lastly, the river Wey navi- 
gation flows into it at Weybridge, having 
previously been joined by the Basingstoke 
Canal. The Wey and Arun Junction Canal 
connects with the Wey at Broadford, about half 
way between Guildford and Godalming, but is 
now disused.—The main river and its tributaries 
traverse highly-cultivated lands, meadow land 
whichis grazed during a portion of the year often 
adjoiningthe banks. There are numerous water- 
ing places for cattle, and many farmsteads drain 
into the streams, which present innumerable 
opportunities for pollution by cattle and wash- 
ings from manured lands, whilst parts adjacent 
to some canals are often manured with house 
and other foul refuse from London and else- 
where, and 1 have seen large deposits of such 
refuse fouling the streams. There are fre- 
quently dead decomposing animals, and occa- 
sionally dead human beings, in the streams, add- 
ing their quota to the defilement of the water; 
filthy bilge water from barges carrying offensive 
cargoes must of necessity be pumped into the 
rivers and canals along which they ply; there 
cannot fail to be considerable pollution from 
the floating population on canal-boats, house- 
boats, and other pleasure-boats ; there is pollu- 
tion from laundries, tanneries, fellmongers’ 
yards, breweries, and paper-mills; whilst there 
are direct sewage and slop pollutions from 
towns and villages, and effluents from sewage 
works at various places, as detailed in the 
following statement. With reference to the 
so-called purification of sewage, it is quite 
erroneous to assume that because the sewage of 
any place is cut off from the rivers, as it is 
termed, and treated by some chemical process 
or land irrigation, that there is necessarily no 
pollution of the streams.. For instance, although 
the sewage of Oxford, Uxbridge, and Watford 
is treated, I nevertheless found much pollution 
by excessively foul efflaents from those places. 
When there is a cesspool-drained place on the 
banks of ariver, there may be some indirect 
soakage of impurities into it; but I consider the 
safety of a river as a source of drinking-water 
supply is imperilled to a greater extent when 
such place is completely sewered, and the 
effluent from some works of sewage treatment 
is discharged into the stream, since so much 
depends upon the constant care and attention 
bestowed upon the working of the process; 
whilst it is impossible for continual supervision 
to be exercised over the works by any public or 
private body. There are sewage farms at 
Walton, Ashford (the West Middlesex Schools), 
Eton, Slough, Windsor, Windsor Castle, Maiden- 
head, Henley, Reading, Moulsford (County 
Lunatic Asylum), Abingdon, Wellingford, 
Littlemore, and Oxford. Independently of 
these more or less permanent pollutions, there 
are others of an occasional character which it 
appears to me cannot be avoided. For in- 
stance, in December last, three men were fined 
at Staines Petty Sessions for having emptied 
the contents of a cesspool into the Thames 
about a quarter of a mile above some of the 
London water intakes. The Chairman of the 
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Bench is reported to have said that the practice 
of carrying out offences of this kind, which he 
doubted not were of frequent occurrence, was 
most injurious to London water-consumers, 
Having regard to all the facts I have ascer. 
tained, and bearing in mind the various chances 
of pollution which cannot be avoided, however 
carefully the sewage of inhabited places may 
be excluded, I cannot but regard the river 
Thames as an undesirable and unsafe source 
for the water supply of Loadon. An accom. 
panying table shows the area, houses, and popu- 
lations of the districts which I have examined. 
In compiling it, I have included only those 
places which are situated upon or near to the 
streams which drain into or which appeared to 
be liable to drain into them, The total will, 
therefore, not coincide with any estimate in- 
cluding every place situated within the “ drain- 
age area” of the rivers. In the total area the 
increase of population has been about 37 per 
cent. during the thirty years 1861 to 1891, and 
during the forty years ending in 1901 it will 
probably have been about 54 percent. In an 
accompanying ‘aap, I have marked the various 
places on or near the streams with circles, the 
size of them representing roughly whether the 
places are large or small. Places where I did 
not observe pollution, I have coloured blue: 
those where I found pollution of some sort 
or other, I have coloured black; and those 
where sewage is treated I have coloured 
brown. The pollutions I have been able to 
report represent a minimum quantity. ‘The cir- 
cumstances attending my investigation made it 
inevitable that some should have escaped my 
notice. Outside my own sanitary districts | 
had no right of entry on private premises.— 
The increase in the population during the thirty 
years 1861-91, has been about 67 per cent., and 
during the forty years ending 1901 it will pro- 
bably have been about 96 per cent. Since there 
are sO many favoured spots for residence in the 
valley of the Thames, and the river presents so 
many attractions, it is more than probable that 
the future increase of population will be at 
any rate maintained at its present rate. The 
increase has been chiefly in the towns and more 
populous places, the purely rural population 
having often remained nearly stationary, or 
having even decreased in some instances. The 
population of many of the places is largely 
swelled by visitors during the summer months, 
notably at Henley during the regatta. Althongh 
much has already been done, and it is probable 
that something more will be done, to divert 
direct sewage pollution from the Thames, there 
will nevertheless be a continual tendency to an 
augmentation of the pollution from sewage 
works, and from the ever-increasing number of 
people frequenting the river as a pleasure resort. 
There are 240 house-boats, and 646 steam- 
launches on the river. However stringent the 
regulations respecting these may be, and with 
whatever strictness they may be enforced, it 
cannot be doubted that there must be a con- 
siderable befouling of the water from these 
sources during a part of the year, and that ata 
time when it is likely to be at its lowest. 
There are now no water-closets on house-boats ; 
they have earth-closets, but I cannot think 
that their contents are by any means always 
deposited onshore. In those I have examined, 
the sleeping apartments have a fixed washing- 
basin, with waste-pipe discharging into the 
river, and a bath and scullery-sink which also 
discharges into the river. Mr. Ashby then pro- 
ceeds to name every place on the banks of the 
Thames and its tributaries. In a few cases he 
saw no pollution. In many there was pollution 
of various degrees from drains, ditches, farm- 
yards, and cesspools affected by the river level. 
With the object of indicating the general 
character of the evidence, as well as the volume 
of it, we select some typical examples of local 
description, while giving greater prominence to 
special instances of exceptional nature or mag- 
nitude :— : 

At Staines there is considerable direct 
sewage and slop pollution and drainage from 
two breweries and a linoleum factory, dis- 
charged partly into the Thames, and partly into 
branches of the Colne which join that river. 
It is probable, however, that before long some 
steps may be taken to remedy this state of 
things, since the Local Government Board bave 
made an order for the place to be sewered, but 
so far the Local Board do not appear to be 
inclined to comply with the order, and they are 
endeavouring to induce the owners of houses, 
draining into the streams, to drain into cess- 
pools, which they will undertake to empty, 6° 
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as to avoid a sewerage scheme. In the event 
ef the town being sewered, it will entail the dis- 
charge of the effluent from a sewerage farm, on 
which the sewage of the whole place will be dealt 
with, probably being discharged into the river 
at no great distance above the London water 
intakes. At present there are numerous non- 
watertight cesspools in the town. They and 
the shallow wells are affected by the river level. 
A cesspool near the river bank has not required 
emptying since it was made in 1877, and 
another on that adjoining premises has had to 
be emptied only three times during that period. 
The river and a ditch joining it pass near to the 
churchyard. 

At Windsor there are two sewage farms, one 
for the Borough and one for the Castle, They 
are situated at Old Windsor, above the lock on 
Ham Fields, which is an island in the Thames 
formed by the old river and the new cut. The 
land is not under-drained, but it appears as 
though=the effluent must necessarily percolate 
into the river. 

The sewage of Eton is pumped on to a farm 
at Eton Wick. I could find no under-drains, 
but the farm is skirted by a small stream joining 
the Thames. This stream is open to much 
cattle pollution’on the Common, where I saw a 
large number of cattle, horses, and pigs 
grazing, 

The Slough sewage is pumped on to another 
farm near by, at Dorney, which is surrounded 
on two sides by branches of asmall stream. I 
could find no under-drains. 

At Dorney Common I saw many head of 
cattle and horses grazing, and observed cattle 
pollution of the stream in many places. Near 
the village there are many filthy ditches and 
ponds. Some of this foul accumulation, due 
to drainage from farmyards and a privy, must 
be washed on into the stream daring rainfall. 

At Maidenhead, the lowest parts of the town 
war the Thames are drained into cesspools, 

hich are affected by the river level, as are also 
the wells. The rest of the town is sewered by 
the high-level and a low-level sewer. The 
sewage is conveyed on to a farm on the bank 
of a backwater joining the Thames below Bray. 
Some of the sewage is pumped, but all of it is 
not; what is not pumped is put on to lower 
land, and on to a kind of artificial filter-bed 
close to the stream edge, and after passing 
through an apparently small thickness of soil it 
is discharged into the backwater. I saw six 
under-drains and a large main under-drain, 
from which much efflaent, which looked turbid, 
was issuing. This part of the farm has been 
under water during the late floods. I under- 
—- that further works are to be undertaken 
there. 

Cookham is not sewered ; there are cesspools 
and sarface-water drains. The cesspools and 
wells appear to be affected by floods. There is 
some slight slop pollution due to slops being 
thrown down the surface-water drains. On 
Whitebrook-common, and elsewhere, I saw 
very numerous animals grazing, and as there 
are watering-places in the brook, the water is 
liable to considerable cattle pollution. 

_ Reading, an increasing borough, with 60,054 
inhabitants at the census of 1891, is very 
thoroughly sewered. The sewage is pumped 
on to a farm by the Kennet-side. The land is 
under-drained, the effluent flowing by the 
¥Yondry Brook and other channels into the 
Kennet above its junction with the Thames. 
During the recent floods a great part of this 
land has been submerged. There is a duplicate 
system of sewers for surface and road water. 
These sewers discharge into the two rivers in 
various places, and it is impossible to prevent a 
certain amount of slop water being thrown 
into them. 

_ The sewage from Moulsford Lunatic Asylum, 
in the parish of Cholsey, which in 1881 con- 
tained 475 inmates, is treated on some undrained 
land near the river. 

There has been serious pollution at Walling- 
ford, but that will be prevented in future, as 
the place has now been sewered. The sewage 
18s raised by Shone’s ejectors on to some land, 
which, I believe, it is contemplated to leave 
undrained at present, but possibly it will have 
to be under-drained eventually. 

Dorchester is situated on the River Thame, 
about half a mile above its junction with the 
Thames. Here there is much slop pollution 
from the surface gutters and road drains, the 
main outfall being into a ditch below the 
church leading into the Thame. A very foul 
deposit accumulates there, and blood from a 


road sewer. The houses chiefly have privies or 
tub-closets, and there are also cesspools and 
shallow wells. I found a new cemetery was 
about to be laid out there. Holes have been 
cug in the ground, and water stood at about 
5 fit. from the surface, although the sub-soil 
water-level was then very low. 1lwas informed 
that this cemetery is to be drained into the 
Thame. 

Abingdon, situated on the Berkshire side of 
the Thames, and partly on the Ock, is well 
sewered. The sewage is pumped on to an 
excellently-managed farm, which is under- 
drained. The effluent is discharged under 
water intothe Thames. It appeared to be very 
good. I observed slight slop pollution of the 
river in one place. 

Littlemore, on the Northfield Brook, a short 
distance from the Thames, contributes much 
pollution. I saw a ditch full of foul sludge 
with a drain, apparently from a large steam 
laundry, discharging into it. This ditch empties 
by means of a drain straight into the brook. 
Oxford sewage farm is situated here, and a little 
lower down the sewage from Littlemore Lunatic 
Asylum is treated on some land with under- 
drains discharging into the brook. The asylum 
contained 530 inmates at the census of 1881. 

Cowley and Temple Cowley drain by surface 
water-sewers into ditches which flow into a 
small stream joining the Thames. I found 
large accumulations of the foulest sewage 
sludge deposited in those ditches. 

Oxford is sewered. The whole state of this 
farm is bad. The sewage is pumped on to land 
adjoining the Northfield Brook at Littlemore, 
at a distance of about three miies from the 
city. The farm is under-drained ; I found the 
sewage efilaent very bad. The water in a ditch 
passing through the farm was turbid, black, 
and highly offensive; large pools of sewage 
and sludge drained into a filthy ditch dis- 
charging into the brook, and sewage can run 
off the surface of the land into the stream. 
The water in the Northfield Brook was turbid 
and bad, and there was much deposit on its 
bed below the farm. There was slight slop 
pollution visible within the city. The popula- 
tion of the urban sanitary district of Oxford at 
the census of 1891 was 45,741. This is a very 
bad pollution. 

[We have more of Mr. Ashby’s statement in 
type, but we must break off here this week. | 
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A NEW WATER-HEATER. 


THERE is no doubt about the utility of the 
Rapid Water-Heater, or ‘‘ Geyser,” as it is very 
commonly called, but notwithstanding the use- 
ful part it fulfils, there is a prejudice against 
them amongst the general public, due wholly 
to their having been accountable for some 
rather serious mishaps from time to time. This 
was when they were first introduced, and before 
being as well understood as now; but, of 
course, prejudices of this kind are slow to die. 
Of the accidents that occurred, there were two 
or three causes discovered which naturally led 
people to suppose that the articles were un- 
usually productive of danger, but now the 
accidents have occurred, and the causes 
are known, it is hardly likely that oppor- 
tunity will be given for similar mishaps 
to occur again. The chief sources of trouble 
were—firstly, the possibility of having the 
heating chamber, where the gas-burners are, 
full of gas before the match was applied, so 
that a more or less violent explosion occurred 
at ignition. This is remedied in various ways 
by making ignition only‘ possible when the 
burners are drawn out from the chamber in 
question. Secondly, and what has proved most 
disastrous, is the free escape of all burnt gases, 
products of combustion which are of a 
dangerously poisonous character, into the 
room. Many bath-rooms are small, and could 
very quickly become dangerously full of these 
products, as the quantity from such a number 
of burners is large, and possibly the little room 
may have no fireplace to ventilate it. What 
fatalities have occurred were due to conditions 
such as these. Every rapid water-heater 
should have a fiue, and the fiue must be 
effective, otherwise the results may very 
possibly be more harmful than if no flue 
existed, 

We have received a prospectus of the 
“Calda” rapid water-heater, of a somewhat 
new design, made by Mr. G. Shrewsbury. 
It is almost entirely made of copper, and 





butcher’s shop is discharged into it from the } 


is of the kind that does not have the heat 


imparted to the water direct, but has the 
water separated from the source of heat by 
the sheet copper of which it is composed 
(the direct and indirect methods are matter 
of much discussion). Another point in its 
favour, as against some of the other makes, 
is that it cannot, without special trouble, be 
emptied of water. It will be understood that 
if a “Geyser” can be quite emptied of water. 
and then the gas is ignited before turning the 
water on, that there may be some dis 
agreeable phenomena and possible injury to 
the apparatus. As this heater discharges water 
from its top, it can be placed down on the 
floor if desired instead of over the end of the 
bath. It is quite adequate as regards the 
rapidity with which the water is heated, and 
the necessary element of safety in lighting is 
provided for, but Mr. Shrewsbury considers that 
no flue is required with his creation, and this 
is where we disagree. His heater can be made 
with a flue if desired, so purchasers have every 
opportunity of ensuring this element of safety 
if they desire, and we should strongly recom- 
mend everyone who thinks of using a rapid 
water-heater to have it connected or provided 
with an efficient chimney. With that caution, 
this heater may be safely recommended. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon 
last, Mr. John Hutton, the Vice-Chairman, 
presiding. 

Resignation of the Chairman.—The Clerk of 
the Council, Mr. De la Hooke, announced that 
he had received a letter from Lord Rosebery, 
on June 22, resigning his office as Chairman, 
and enclosing £1, being the fine imposed in the 
circumstances under the standing orders, It 
would be for the Council now to declare the 
office vacant. The election of a new Chair- 
man must be made within fourteen days of the 
notice being given of the vacancy. 


The Vice-Chairman said he had received that 
morning the following letter from Lord Rose- 


bery :— 
y ‘* June 27. 


My dear Hutton,—My resignation of the Chairman- 
ship, which will be communicated to the Council to- 
morrow, is a somewhat tardy fulfilment of the agree- 
ment on which I assumed the chair. It was thought 
that it would be well to have in the chair a member of 
experience in that position to facilitate the start of the 
Council, and it was suggested that the opportunity 
might be taken of making a necessary change in our 
organisation. Both these operations have been 
absolutely smooth and uneventful, owing to the 
cordial co-operation of the Council itself. There 
was no difficulty, no friction, no opposition, nothing 
but zeal and goodwill. Under these circum- 
stances I have almost to apologise for occupying the 
chair so long. But the fact is that the Council made 
the work always supremely attractive, though some- 
times arduous, so easy, and so pleasant, that I was loth 
to leave. So I waited until the new General Purposes 
Committee had been finally appointed, and I never 
could feel that I outstayed my welcome. I cannot suffi- 
ciently thank my colleagues one and all for their kind- 
ness. Iam sure that my successor will receive the same 
support, and as an ordinary member of the Council I 
hope to share its labours without distinction, but with- 
out discredit. ROSEBERY.” 

The office of Chairman having been declared 
vacant, the thanks of the Council were voted to 
Lord Rosebery for his past services, on the 
motion of Mr. Martineau, seconded by Mr. 
Harben. 

Proposed Electric Lighting of the Victoria 
Embankment.—The Highways Committee pre- 
sented a report recommending :— 

‘‘ That, subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee, as required by the 
statute, it be referred to the Highways Committee to 
sarry out, at a cost not exceeding 10,000/., an electric 
installation with the necessary plant for the lighting of 
the carriageway, footways, and parapet wall of the 
Victoria-embankment.” 

It is proposed to place lamps of 1,000 to1,200 
candle-power on standards erected in the 
centre of the roadway, about fifty yards apart. 
After some discussion, the report was agreed to. 


Appointment of a District Surveyor—The 
Building Act Committee reported that, in 
accordance with the conditions imposed by the 
resolution of the Council of May 31, 1892, Mr. 
G. McDonell had formally resigned his appoint- 
ment as District Surveyor for South-West 
Islington, and had made the usual declaration 
on acceptance of the District Surveyorship of 
South-West Islington, St. Luke, Old-street, and 
the Liberty of Glasshouse-yard. 

Proposed New Street from Holborn to the 
Strand, — The Improvements Committee pre- 
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construction of a new street, not less than 100 ft. 
wide, from Holborn to the Strand, but the con- 
sideration of the subject was deferred until 
Tuesday, July 19. Werefer to the scheme in 
one of our “ Notes” this week. 


Tenders.—Mr. Beachcroft moved, and Mr. 
Roberts seconded, the following proposition :— 

“That Committees charged with the carrying out of 
works undertaken by the Council be at liberty to invite 
tenders from an approved list of persons willing to 
tender for such works under the conditions imposed by 
the Council; such list, however, in no case to contain 
the names of less than seven persons.” 

The discussion of the subject was adjourned, 
and shortly afterwards the Council rose. 
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Illustrations. 


PORTRAIT OF M. CESAR DALY. 


BIE portrait which we give of M. César 
ape Daly, to whom the Royal Gold Medal 
1.83) of the Institute of Architects was pre- 
sen on Monday (when he made in reply 
probably the most remarkable extempore speech 
which has been heard in that room), is en- 
graved by Mr. J. D. Cooper from a photograph 
which M. Daly was kind enough to have taken 
especially for this publication. Mr. Cooper 
has taken much trouble with the engraving, 
which is admitted by M. Daly’s own family to 
be an admirable likeness. 

It is unnecessary here to give a sketch of M. 
Daly’s life and work, as this is already included 
in the address of Mr. Macvicar Anderson in pre- 
senting the medal, reported in full on another 
page. 
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SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL.* 


THE view of what is now Southwell Cathe- 
dral, but a few years ago was known as South- 
well Minster, has been taken from a point in 
the north-east portion of the Cathedral en- 
closure from which Mr. Maclaren, the author of 
the drawing, has been able to group together in 
one view the central tower, the chapter-house, 
and the fine and solid Early English work of 
the east end, which gains additional effect by 
contrast with the elegant later work of the 
chapter-house. By the kindness of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, however, under whose architectural 
care the building has been for many years, we 
are enabled also to give a view of it from the 
north-west, which is not only a very accurate 
picture of the church as it was before the slight 
difference in its appearance produced by the 
recent restoration, but has the additional 
interest that it is believed to be an early draw- 
ing of Turner's, and if not his is probably by 
Girtin. The drawing has a note in manuscript 
on the back, evidently by the artist, which we 
have reproduced in fac-simile in the corner of 
the lithograph, as it has the interest of an 
autograph. The original drawing is slightly 
and delicately tinted in Indian ink. 

For the following historical notes we are 
indebted to Mr. Ewan Christian. Camden, 
who had access to documents then existing at 
Southwell before the spoliation by Cromwell, 
quotes the Venerable Bede as his authority for 
attributing the foundation of the Minster to 
St. Paulinus, the first Archbishop. The “Sim- 
posion,” a curious MS. now preserved at South- 
well, and written in 1604 by one of the Pre- 
bendaries, evidently thoroughly acquainted with 
many sources of information then existing, 
says :—‘If I fetch the antiquity of the Church 
no further than that learned, godly antiquary, 
Mr. Cambden, hath done, although it come far 
short, yet it may easily thereby appear that 
there was many hundred years past a collegiate 
and parochial church at Southwell.” 

Dugdale quotes a grant made by King Edwy 
to Archbishop Oseytel, 958. Thomas Stubbs 
has the following entry of a church anterior to 
the present one :— 

*‘Kinsius Archiepiscolus ad ecclesium sancti 
Jobannis apud Beverlacum turrim excelsam lapi- 
deam adjecit et in ea duo proecipua signa posuit 
similiter et in cceteris ecclesiis archiopiscopatus 
sui ques sunt trans Humbram scilicet apud South- 
welham et apud Ston, signa eyusdem magnitudinis 
contulit.”’ 

Stubbs further mentions the establishment 
of canons :— 


“Terras multas de suo proprio emit et eas 
ecclesia suc adjecit et de quibusdam prebendas 





* This series of illustrations of the Cathedrals of 
England and Wales was begun in our issue of J anuary 8 
1801. A list of those already illustrated, with particu: 
lars of future arrangements, will be found on page xx. 


apud Suthwell fecit et refectoria ubi canonici simul 
vescerenter unum Eboraci alterum Suthwellce 
statuit.”’ 


The Domesday Survey gives the following as 
the possessions of the Church A.D. 1080” :— 


‘“‘In Sudwelle the Archbishop possesses ten 
carucates three clerks (“‘ clerici”) have 43 carncates 
and two bovates in piebenda, they have also one 
other carucate and a half Bingehamhon in Crophill 
and Hellingly S. Mary of Southwell has 24 carn- 
cates of arable and seven carucates of pasture in 
Norwell the same church has 12 bovates of arable 
and six carncates pasture.” 


Bishop Thomas, who held the See of York 
from 1109 to 1114, addresses a letter to all his 
parishioners, which is preserved in the Liber 
Albus :— 


‘‘Thomas Dei Gratia ac omnibus parochianis 
suis de Nottingham scira salutem et benedictionem. 
Precamur vos sicut filios carissimos ut in remis- 
sionem peccatorum vestrorum adjuvetis de bene- 
ficio clemosine vestrce ad faciendam ecclesiam 
Sanctoe Maric de Suwelle, &c., &c.” 


Walter Grey, Archbishop 1215 to 1255, 
grants an indulgence to his venerable brethren 
the Bishops, and to his beloved sons the Arch- 
deacons. ‘The letter is too long to quote, but 
one sentence is important :— 


‘“‘Cumigitur facultates ecclesice Suwell ad in- 
ceptce dudum fabricce consummationem non suffi- 
ciant et per benevolentiam suam opus hujus modi 
feliciter consumetur, &c., &c. Dat. apud Torp. ix., 
Kal. Decembris Pontificatus nostri, anno decimo 
nono. A.D. 1233. 


Robert de Lexinton, Canon, founds a chantry 
not later than 1241. In 1294 John de Romaine, 
Archbishop of York, directs that as certain 
prebendal houses are falling into ruins on 
account of non-residence on the part of some 
strangers or foreigners (“alienigenarum”’), they 
either be properly repaired within the year or 
heavy penalties imposed, which fines are to go 
towards the new chapter-house. 

Next in order is a licence granted by the 
King Edward III. for the carriage of stone 
from the quarry of the fabric at Mansfield 
through the forest of Shyrewode, ‘“‘Ex parte 
dilectoram nobis in Christo canonicoram et 
capitule. ecclesice beata Marice de Suthwell 
nobis sit ostensum,” &c, 

In 1352 Torre quotes a letter of request to 
collect the alms and charitable contributions of 
the people within the city and diocese and 
province of York for the support of the fabric; 
but this rests on his authority, the letter not 
being now extant. 

Donations to the fabric are mentioned in the 
years 1411, 1444, 1475, 1490, 1499, and 1534. 

The following copy of a report of Mr. Ewan 
Christian’s on the state of the building and the 
work carried out in restoration will be of 
interest :— 


*“The work of repairing this church has been in 
progress during many years, under instructions 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 

Previous to 1851 the western towers were 
repaired and underpinned under Mr. Railton, and 
subsequently a good deal of work was done under 
the direction of the Rector, Archdeacon Wilkins, 
aided by the mason of the fabric, John Gregory. 

During this time some of the fifteenth century 
windows were re-converted to Norman forms, 
following the example sti]l remaining in the north 
aisle, and these were filled with stained glass by 
various donors. 

in 1851 Mr. Christian was instructed to make a 
survey of the fabric and to advise generally as to its 
repair in the future. 

The process of gradual repair then recommended 
was subsequently carried out, and the whole of the 
walls and masonry were carefully restored and put 
into sound condition; this work, under Mr. 
Christian’s direction, was almost entirely done by 
Jobn Gregory, mason, only occasionally assisted by 
others, aided by his labourer, John Cook, with an 
amount of zeal and devotion rarely exhibited by 
modern workmen, and was continued until the year 
1875, when it was in almost every substantial 
respect, as regards masonry, very nearly completed. 

During the progress of the repairs within the 
choir, it became necessary, in order to carry out the 
work effectually, to remove the galleries with which 
its aisles had in the early part of the century been 
choked, leaving the space underneath them a foul 
rubbish hole; and those only who saw the church 
in its former condition can fully appreciate the 
enormous gain to the beauty of the interior which 
was thereby effected. 

In 1875 a further report was made by Mr. 
Christian, under instructions from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, with a view to the general com- 
pletion of the building and its refitting as a parish 
church, 

This report advised the renewal of the roofs of 
the whole of the fabric excepting the choir and 





central tower, restoring them to the original outline 








which had been disregarded in the modern roofs 
erected after the great fire which occurred in the 
early part of last century ; also the restoration of 
the spires on the western towers on the lines of the 
ancient ones removed in 1802, and the conical roof 
of the Chapter-house ; also the re-flooring of the 
whole church, and the re-fitting of the interior of 
the choir with stalls for the clergy and choir, and 
the provision of chairs for the general congregation. 

The works of re-roofing and spires being of a 
heavier description than any before undertaken, 
were executed under contract by Mr. Clipsham, of 
Norwell. The old roofs removed were of very poor 
construction, and covered with slate. The new 
ones are of massive English oak timbers, and all 
covered with cast lead. 

When these were completed the re-flooring of the 
nave and transepts was substantially carried out on 
the old lines under the direction of the clerk of 
works by whom the general works were super- 
intended. 

Before anything was settled as to the re-fitting of 
the choir, the late Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Words- 
worth) consulted Mr. Street, who made a report to 
his Lordship confirming the advice given by Mr, 
Christian that the plaster screens put in the early 
part of this century between the choir and aisles 
should be removed, and suggesting that they 
should be replaced by new screens of oak on the 
modei of those which formerly existed, and of 
which fragments were found still remaining in situ 
besides many loose pieces which had been stored in 
the roof of the Chapter-house. Mr. Street made 
other suggestions of value and interest as regards 
the use ot the choir and church, but these did not 
come within the scope of Mr. Christian’s instruc- 
tions, which only related to the re-fitting of the 
building as a parish church. 

The work of re-fitting, therefore, as carried out, 
comprises the renewal of the side screens and the 
fitting-up of new stalls in the place of the removed 
modern pews, also the re-flooring and the provision 
of chairs for the general congregation. This work 
bas been leisurely done, in the expectation that 
when the destination of the building was to be 
changed from that of an ordinary parish church t 
that of the cathedral of an important diocese, con 
tributions from the general public might be hoped 
for to aid in fitting it completely and worthily for so 
important a purpose, and in a manner befitting so 
beautiful a fabric. The flooring, therefore, and the 
stalls, so far only as the old ones extended, have 
been executed, leaving the pulpit, Bishop’s throne, 
and any further screens and fittings that may be 
desired, to be carried out thereafter. 

As regards this portion of the work, the stalls 
and screens of the choir have been executed by 
Messrs, Cornish & Gaymer, of North Walsham, who 
have devoted considerable care and skill to the 
execution of the elaborate carving with which they 
are enriched. 

The flooring, also of stune and marble, has been 
executed by the same firm. 

A new pulpit has not been provided, because it 
was felt that if hereafter a throne was erected for 
the Bishop, the two should be made to harmonise, 
and that the temporary omission would be of less 
importance than any imperfection in such im- 
portant articles of furniture. 

All the works hitherto executed have been done 
at the cost of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
were responsible for the general repair and main- 
tenance of the fabric, but whose instructions did 
not extend to its treatment as the Cathedral of the 
new diocese.” 


In regard to the general character of the 
building we may repeat here some remarks 
from a long article published in the Builder 
some years ago. The first view of the exterior 
from the west is the view of a grand, solid, bare 
Romanesque nave and Norman tower. We 
apply the term Romanesque to the nave, since 
it presents, more than is often the case in 
English work, characteristics common to 
Romanesque architecture of a certain period 
all over Europe, and there is a very German 
look about the exterior, suggestive of the early 
churches of the Rhineland, in the straight 
lines of the western towers, the flatness of 
the buttresses, and the plain circular win- 
dows of the clearstory. One slight peculiarity 
in the details of the west tower is of 
interest. The northern tower has, at about 
two-thirds of its height, the form of decorative 
wall arcade so common in rather advanced 
Norman work, formed with round arches inter- 
secting one another. The arcade in the same 
position on the other tower is a pointed arcade 
of exactly the same design in other respects, 
the intersecting portion of the arches being 
omitted. This looks really like giving some 
countenance to the old and, as most of us now 
think, exploded idea that the pointed arch arose 
from the intersection of round arches. That it 
did so in this instance there can be no doubt, 
though this merely ornamental use of it does 
not invalidate the conclusions as to its structural 
origin when used on a large scale and as part of 





the construction of a building. 
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Fast Window 





The stern character of the architecture is 
continued round the exterior of the nave and 
transepts; the fronts of the transepts have an 
almost barbaric appearance with the large rude 
cable-moulds to the windows, and the incised 
ornament of zig-zags and small circles filling 
up the heads of the low-pitched gables ; and 
the change is the more remarkable from this 
rude architecture to the beautiful Early English 
work of the eastern transept chapels and the 
choir, and the later and richer work of the 
chapter-house. The chapter-house externally 
recalls a little, in the treatment of the buttresses 
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especially, the York chapter-house, but on a 
smaller scale. Going round to the east portion | 
of the choir, we are reminded still more of | 
another Cathedral,—Lincoln. The architecture | 
here is in the purest and most refined Early | 
English style; very reticent of ornament, but 
with an almost Greek refinement and delicacy | 
in the design of the buttresses and the general | 
composition of the lines ; and in general effect, | 
and in the detail of the buttress-heads, the 
base-course, and other points, is so similar to | 
the work of the nave and south transept of | 
Lincoln that one cannot but think some of the 
same hands were employed on both A 
peculiarity in the east end is the arrangement 
of an even number of lights in the window 
(four), with the pier in the centre, and the 
curious way in which the centre rib of the 
vault is brought down on to it.* 
Internally, the nave at Southwell is a grand 
specimen of Norman architecture, with the 
characteristic that, in place of the ordinary 
triforium gallery, there is what is in fact a 
double-storied aisle, the large triforium arcade 
opening, not on a narrow gallery in the thick- 
hess of the wall, but on a floor the complete 
width of the aisle, and resting on the lower 
aisle- vaulting. In the choir-screen we 
have one of the latest pieces of 
work in the churcb, Late Decorated, and 
very rich and beautiful in detail. The mimic 
vault which covers the entrance to the 
choir is peculiar in more ways than one; in the 
fact that it has vaulting ribs flying quite free of 
the vaulting surface (or what would be the 
Vaulting surface if it were a genuine built 
vault), and still more in the fact that there is 
ere found a decided and pronounced example 
of the German trick of interpenetration of 
Mouldings. Another example of this occurs 
also, though less marked, in the aisle vault- 
lng at the south-east angle of the choir. 
There is something unusual in other details 
of the work; as, for instance, in the wall 
per work on the inner side of the screen, 
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where we find a minute design dividing the wall 
surface, as usual in wall-diaper of this date, 











* This and the other sketches“accompanying this 
article are all by Mr. T. MacLaren. . 


into small squares, but in which every square is 
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differently treated,—a by no means usual refine- 
ment. The interior of the choir is avery fine 
specimen of Early English work, wortby of the 
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exterior, and in remarkably good preservation;| Those who visit Southwell should not omit to 
indeed, both the interior and exterior of the | go into the small open court before mentioned, 
choir show in their present state how carefully | adjoining the cloister leading to the chapter- 
the stone must have been selected, and how house, From the north-east corner of the small 


well the whole has been built. 


Much of the | court there is a most picturesque view of the 


external detail is nearly as sharp and clean as | parts of the buildiog visible from thence, espe- 


if new. The chapter-house is approached 
from the choir by a _ passage, part of 
which has formed an open cloister along the 
side of a small open court left between the 
chapter-house and the north-east angle of the 
crossing. The arcade which separates it from 
the open court is carried by double shafts 


placed well apart, and with a cross lintel bear- | 


ing from the inner to the outer shaft, from 
which the arch springs. 
carved on each face with beautifully delicate 
naturalistic foliage, in low relief, and mostly in 
excellent preservation. The beauty, however, 
of this little bit of architecture is at present 
much marred by the fact that the space between 
the shafts has been built up with a plain 
stone wall up to the level of the caps, and 
the space in the head of the arch filled up 
with glazing. This has no doubt been done 
for the sake of warmth during the time when 
the chapter-house was still in constant practical 
use by people who did not like draughts on 
their way to it; but by this proceeding the 
beautiful effect of the coupled columns is, of 
course, lost, and the whole thing spoilt. There 
can surely be no practical objection to removing 
this wall and opening out the little arcade 
again, and thus enabling us to realise the effect 
of a peculiarly elegant bit]‘of architectural 
composition. 

The chapter-house dates jast about the zenith 
ofthe Karly Decorated or Geometrical period, 
while the style still retained, with the richer 
decoration then coming into fashion, the chas- 


The cross-lintels are | 
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tened beauty of line and the constructive 


truthfulness and simplicity of the Early English | 
style. Much of the carving in the chapter- 
house would convey in itself the notion of a’ 
later date, for a large proportion of it is as | 
naturalistic as the carver could make it; but it | 


is evident that there was an original genius at | 
work here, who would not run in the accepted | cially if seen, as we had the good luck to see it, 
paths of conventionalism, and who, by his own | on a day of bright sunshine and cloudless sky,— 
individuality and love of nature, anticipated by | nothing visible but the picturesque and time- 
a considerable period the style of naturalism | tinted walls of the choir and cloister, inter- 
which was afterwards to develop in English | spersed with beautiful bits of detail; and above, 


architectural carving, and not only anticipated | the grand mass of the central tower relieved 


it, but surpassed it beforehand. 


‘against the blue sky 
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THE OLD HIGH ALTAR OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Tus “ Restoration of the old High Altar of 
Westminster Abbey” is chiefly founded upon 
the ancient drawing in the “ Islyp Roll,” dated 
1532, which represents the presbytery of the 
Abbey church as it appeared at the funeral of 
Abbot Islyp, the last abbot but one before the 
Reformation. The Rollis in the possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and the drawings 
which it exhibits are executed in pen outline. 
By a careful comparison of these drawings 
with indications and existing remains, I have 
been enabled to work out this imaginary 
restoration. I must not, however, neglect to 
mention the fact that I am much indebted to 
Mr. St. John Hope and Mr. T. J. Micklethwaite 
for their valuable advice. Careful investiga- 
tions made in company with these gentlemen 
discovered indications of the old arrangement, 
which in almost every particular corroborated 
the Islyp Roll. I will now briefly describe the 
High Altar, pointing out those features of 
which distinct evidence exists, and those which 
are more or less conjectural. 

The altar screen of the Abbey, sometimes 
called “the screen of St. Edward,’ was sur- 
mounted by a small gallery, within which stood 
two large statues of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
these were given to the church by Abbot 
Eastney about the year 1480. Probably Eastney 
constructed the great projecting canopy and 
upper portion of the altar screen which was 
open, and evidently built of wood. In the 
drawing this portion of the screen is represented 
as being surmounted bya beam. This beam, or 
facia, was painted with a series of figures, as is 
distinctly shown in the Islyp Roll, and the 
marks of the iron rods which acted as stiffeners, 
and kept it in position, are distinctly visible. 
The heads of the lights between the mullions 
which supported this structure unfortunately 
cannot be very distinctly seen in the Islyp Roll, 
as that portion of the drawing is very much 
worn away. Upon carefully examining it with 
a powerful magnifying glass, the portion of an 
arched head of Tudor form can be traced. The 
tracery with which these heads are filled in is 
conjectural. Thefiguresof SS. Peterand Paulare 
very distinct in the roll. St. Peter is crowned 
with a pontifical mitre, and St. Paul holdsa 
sword and a book. The great canopy or dais 
between these two figures is also shown in the 
roll, though its decorations are conievtural. 
This canopy projected a considerabie way for- 
ward, so as to form a baldacchino over the 
high-altar and the officiating priest. From this 
canopy the pyx was suspended, within a canopy 
formed like a Papal tiara, beneath which hung 
down the pyx-cloths, which were of the usual 
form and had great knobs of gold and tassels at 
the angles. One of these pyx-clothbs is still in 
existence at Hesset Church in Soffolk. The 
pyx containing the SS. Sacrament was sus- 
pended by acord, so that it could be let down 
and placed on the altar, when required for com- 
munion. The pulley for this was fastened to 
the column atthe north end of thealtar-screen, 
where the hooks and fastenings may still 
be seen. In an engraving from the draw- 
ing in the Islyp Roll which appeared in 
“Vetusta Monumenta,” 1815, this arrangement 
of the suspended pyx has been incorrectly 
represented, and a standing tower is shown 
upon the gallery, surmounted by a Gothic 
canopy! It is simply impossible that this 
could have been correct, because the gallery 
evidently did not project far enough forward 
t> carry a tower in such a position as to stand 
beneath the canopy; moreover, it is quite 
evident from the original drawing in the roll, 
that the arrangement was as I have shown 
it ; in addition to which the universal practice 
in England during the Middle Ages was to 
suspend the pyx, and no exception has, | 
believe, been found to this rule. Of course, In 
Germany and Belgium the tower form of 
tabernacle of sacramentshaus was in use, 
also in Scotland and parts of France. Stand- 
ing beneath the great projecting dais it will be 
noticed that there is a triptych or “table with 
wings.” This is shown closed in Islyp Roll, 
as it would naturally be at a funeral. 
The great square canopy, as will be seen 
from the drawing, projected backwards, 
considerably beyond the east side of the 
screen, and formed a kind of enclosed loft, in 
which the relics of the church were contained. 
Formerly they were placed in a sbrine which 
stood between the monuments of St. Edward 


poy: Confessor and Henry III. This loft at the 


east of the altar-screen appears to have been 
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o columns, the marks of | been partly concealed by it, should have been 
wtbn ans gin be une in the pavement, and | treated so elaborately? But if it was — 
the space between these columns is not paved | after the screen, why should the mene “: ave 
like the rest of the chapel of St. Edward the} been paved like the rest of the c ape : low- 
Confessor with marble, but with tiles, ~~ As yw Pe teen ete tee lao . ” oy 

me raised platform or step| Upon the od, 
nened vThis poet have iets’ immediately in | with attendant figures a by — 
front of the altar of St. Edward the Confessor. |standing upon wheels. ‘ we arms *, e 
As part of the coronation ceremony seems to Cross are shown in t a S yD roll, .: 
have taken place at that altar, I am inclined ported upon a beam whic wen wt sa e 
to think that this structure formed a kind of|church, but, after a very oars r | examina =" 
canopied pew, or throne, which was used during | we have completely failed in fin ing ee 8 
the coronation, perhaps for the ceremony of | of the inserticn of this beam into t . ee . 
anointing the king. ‘This back portion, how- I think the rood and its atten = — 
ever. of the altar-screen is rather puzzling. | were of an earlier date than or oy beneath, 
Mr. Micklethwaite, who has given great|and even than the screen itself. . -_ i 
attention to the study of this subject, is | to the front of the altar-screen. a our _ 
of opinion that the present stone screen was canopied niches are pores Ay ~— ae e 
erected in the reign of Edward IV., and, asa Islyp Roll,—that to the nort Mowe os an 
strong proof of the correctness of his con-| statue of a monk, probably ght ene o Sac 
jecture, it will be noticed that the vaultings, | next was a bishop, possibly = very 2 me 
and other details of the canopies, are identical | was a king, possibly St. E get an coo 
with those over the entrance of the yore to eee was a pope, possibly St. Gregory the 

. 4 ich is adorned by the cog-/| Great. 

por of King Edward a. ud tow comes| The space over the altar itself appears “ 
a difficult question: Was this structure which have been occupied by a mtn nese wou 
stood against the east side of the altar-screen panel, but in the roll it is all shown age ‘ 
of an earlier date than the screen itself, or no? | except the centre portion, which was S ting 
If it was of an earlier date, how is it that the | of the Crucifixion. I cannot quite tell whether 





have been worked in embroidery, and attached 
to the hangings. We know from the in- 
ventory of the church furniture, &¢., which 
was drawn up at _ the suppression of 
the Abbey, and has been republished by the 
Rev. McKenzie Walcott, in the Journal of the 
Middlesex Archzological Society, that the 
altar had an upper and a lower frontal, because 
an upper frontal, representing “Our Lady of 
Pity,” is mentioned as having been given by 
Abbot Islipp. For the lower frontal I have 
shown the beautiful one which still exists, hung 
over the tomb of King Sebert. The inventory 
already referred to also mentions several pairs 
of altar candlesticks, and crucifixes with Mary 
and John, but as they are all spoken of as being 
in the sacristy of the church, probably they 
were only placed on the altar during Mass or 
other services ;* in fact it is rather a singular 
thing that very few ancient drawings which I 
have come across, do show candlesticks on 
church altars. A singular kind of stool,’ or 
miniature table,is shown in the roll, attached to 
the south end of the altar. It seems too low 
for a credence table and too high for a stool; 
what it was, I am totally unable to conjecture, 
though I find indications of this feature in 
other drawings. The lectern for reading 
the Gospel is situated at the north - west 
corner of the foot-pace or altar platform, 
which, by the way, is very curious in its 
arrangement, as it has platforms at right 
angles to the foot-pace itself. The tombs of 
Crouchback and Aymer de Valence are repre- 
sented as surmounted by wooden canopies, 
which no longer exist. There can be no doubt 
that the whole of the altar-screen, relic-loft, 
&c., was sumptuously and magnificently deco- 
rated, and must have presented a gorgeous 
spectacle. The utmost I have been able to do, 
however, is to present your readers with some 
idea of the general arrangement of this 
extremely elaborate structure, founded upon 
such evidences as I have been able to discover. 


H. W. B. 
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THE GROWTH OF LONDON: 
POPULATION AND WATER SUPPLY. 


In our report of the- proceedings of the 
London County Council last week (p. 507), we 
chronicled the fact that certain resolutions were 
agreed to, on the recommendation of the Special 
Water Committee of that body, as to the 
possible requirements of London fifty years 
hence in the matter of water supply. These 
resolutions, which will in due course go before 
the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Water 
Supply, were as follow :— 


**1, That in making any estimates having reference 
to the future water supply of London, such estimates 
should be based on a period of fifty years from the 
present time. : 

2. That in dealing with the question of a source or 
sources of water which shall meet the requirements of 
London and its neighbourhood for fifty years, provision 
should be made for supplying a population of at least 
12,500,000. 

3. That in calculating the quantity of water required 
per head per day, the amount at present supplied by 
the companies should be increased by at least 10 per 
cent., and in no case should it be leas than 35 gallons.” 


These resolutions were based on an elaborate 
‘‘Memorandum” prepared by the Deputy- 
Chairman of the Council, Mr. W. H. Dickinson, 
in conference with the Committee, and in con- 
sultation with the Engineer of the Council, 
Mr. A. R. Binnie. Mr. Dickinson’s “ Memoran- 
dum ” is as follows :-— 


‘‘ Shortly after the election of the first London 
County Council, a Special Water Committee was 
formed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
question of the water supply of the metropolis. 
At first no action could be taken in the matter, by 
reason of the fact that the Council had no powers 
to spend money for this purpose. These powers 
were acquired in 1890, and thereupon the necessary 
additions were made to the staff and to the offices, 
and the Engineer was directed to report upon the 
question of the present and future water supply. 
At the same time returns were directed to’ be ob- 
tained from scientific men as to the rainfall in the 
valleys of the Thames and Lea, as to the amount 
of water which could be obtained from wells, and 
as to the pollution existing in the above-named 
rivers. The Council found, however, that without 
the evidence of the water companies, and others 
having actual experience in the subject, it was im- 





* The Rev. W. Eric Leslie tells me (upon the authority 
of a member of the Benedictine Order), that there was 
no rule relating to the arrangement of altar candle- 





sticks observed by that order, but that each monastery 
had its own ‘‘custom,” so that, although it may not 
have been the usual practice to remove the candle- 
sticks from the altar, yet it may have been so at West- 


back part of the screen, which must have this representation of the Crucifixion may nO‘! minster Abbey.—H. W. B 
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possible to arrive at any definite conclusion upon a 
question of such magnitude, and therefore re- 
quested her Majesty’s Government to institute an 
inguiry by Royal Commission. As this request was 
not acceded to at first, the Committee resolved in 
November, 1891, to obtain an exhaustive report 
from their Engineer and two other well-known 
engineers, so that they might lay the whole matter 
fairly before the Council. Shortly after coming to 
this decision, Mr. Ritchie announced that he would 
advise her Majesty to appoint a Commission for 
the purpose of making the inquiry asked for by the 
Council, and since that time the Water Committee 
have confined their action to making the necessary 
arrangements for having all the information in 
their possession placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mission. | 

In this work the Committee have considered the 
various reports and tables prepared by their 
engineers, and although the deductions made from 
these documents may be affected by other facts 
which can only be elicited by the Commissioners 
themselves, the Committee have, subject to this 
reservation, arrived at certain general conclusions, 
which may be stated as follows,— 

1. In making any estimates baving reference to- 
the future water supply of London, such estimates 
should be based on a period of fifty years from the 
present time. 

Remarks. —The expenditure to be incurred in 
order to provide this supply will, in the ordinary 
course, be spread over sixty years, and might very 
possibly (as has been the case in other instances) be 
extended to a longer period ; therefore, the require- 
ments of all those generations of ratepayers who 
will he called upon to pay the cost must necessarily 
be provided for in making the outlay. Neverthe- 
less, it is so impossible to forecast the events which 
may affect the growth of London, that it is reason- 
able to limit the period to fifty years. 

2. In dealing with the question of a source or 
sources of water which shall meet the requirements 
of London and its neighbourhood for fifty years, 
provision should be made for supplying a population 
of at least 12,500,000. 

Remarks.—The estimate of future population was 
a point upon which the Duke of Richmond’s com- 
mission in 1869 formed very erroneous conclusions. 
‘in the 26lst paragraph of this report they stated 
that a probable increase of population to 4,500,000 
or 5,000,000 might have to * provided for, though 
‘they believed that the time for such an extended 
provision would be very remote. The population at 
present supplied by the Water Companies has 
already exceeded 54 millions, and, in view of this 
unforeseen increase, the greatest care must be 
‘taken to avoid any similar mistake in vresent 
investigations. 

In considering the population for which water 
must be supplied, it must be borne in mind that 
the demand will not be limited to the area of the 
County of London, or even to that of the present 

water companies. In all probability, if the London 

‘County Council becomes the water authority for 
London it will be compelled to supply water in 
bulk, or otherwise, to neighbouring populations. 
Thus, the source of water from which London will 
draw must be sufficient to enable it to meet these 
‘obligations. Our calculations, therefore, as to 
future population must be based upon the growth 
of population over an area very much larger 
than that of the London county. The area 
of Greater London is a_ suitable area to 
be taken for this purpose. Greater London 
‘is to a very large extent peopled by individuals 
whose interests and whose work lie in London, and 
who are in reality Londoners, and this is a con- 
sideration of the greatest importance in dealing 
with the question ot the rate of increase of London 
population. In considering the growth of inner 
London alone during the present century we are 
struck by the fact that until 1891 the population 
grew in every ten years at a rate varying between 
16 per cent. and 21 per cent., but that in the 
decade of 1881-91 this rate of increase fell to 10 per 
cent., and the question arises as to the meaning of 
this change. Does it mean that London has 
reached the turning point of its numerical 
ascendency, and that in a few years the increase 
will become a decrease, or are there other causes 
which may be taken -into account ? 
‘ This question is answered if we extend our 
observation over a larger area. If we notice the 
growth of the population lying immediately around 
the county of London, we find that it increased, — 


In the 10 years 1861-71 by 212,983, or 50 8 per cent. 
“ »» 1871-81 ,, 319,261, ,, 505 
* », 1881-91 ,, 471,159, ,, 49°5 


Thus it appears,—(1) That the diminution in the 
rate of increase in inner London hardly holds good 
in the neighbouring area, and that therefore it can- 
not be taken to be a sign of any general falling off 
in the population. (2) That other causes must be at 
work to effect this change, These causes are,—(a) 
The space available for building within inner 
London is being rapidly appropriated. (%) The 
railway and other facilities of communication enable 
vast numbers of Londoners to live outside London. 

These considerations apply to Greater London in 
its turn as well as to inner London, and account for 
the fact that Greater London also shows a slightly 





diminishing rate of increase during the last decade. 
As people have moved from inner London to outer 
London, so they are now moving from Greater 
London into the country districts of the Home 
Counties ; and thus it may fairly be said that there 
are no signs to justify a conclusion that the popu- 
lation of London and its neighbourhood is tending 
to do otherwise than increase at much the same 
rate as hitherto. 

What rate of increase, then, shall be adopted in 
estimating for the future growth of London ? 


If we consider that inner London and 
outer London grow respectively at the rate 
of 1881-91, there will be in 1941 a population 


of se = ne met ae an ne 

If we take the growth of Greater London 
as a whole at the mean rate of increase 
a the three decades of 1861-91, there 
w i. - e a ~ i 

If we assume that London will only grow 
at the rate of the natural increase of births 
over deaths the population will be .. 

If we merely add in each decade the 
number which has been added since 1881, 
there will be os a se a 9,966,687 


It is clear that under no consideration ought we 
to estimate the population in 1941 at less than ten 
tmillions. 

It is clear, also, that both of the two last men- 
tioned figures are too low, since they leave out of 
sight all consideration of the usual rule that popu- 
lations increase by annual additions of a certain 
given percentage, from which rule, as shown above, 
there is no reason to assume any departure in the 
case of London. 

It is probable that greater London will continue 
to become more and more covered with houses, and 
that the increase of population will only cease 
as the available space is occupied. 

A fair idea as to the numbers which it is possible 
to accommodate in greater London may be obtained 
from the following calculations :— 


17,527,645 


14,312,007 


10,836,989 


If Greater London were populated as 
aad as Whitechapel it would con- 


’ a = ne 87,000,000 
As St. George’s, Hanover-square .. 80,000,000 
», Falham _ - se , 20,000,000 
»» Hampstead.. - ee - 13,000,000 


It may therefore be assumed that greater London 
could contain, at a moderate computation, at least 
13,000,000, and, in view of the above considera- 
tions, it would not be prudent in providing water 
supply for fifty years from the present time to 
estimate the population requiring such a supply at 
less than 12,500,000. 

3. In calculating the quantity of water required 
pe head per day, the amount at present [supplied 

y the present companies should be increased by at 
least 10 per cent., and in no case should it be less 
than thirty-five gallons. 

Remarks.—Without the evidence of the Water 
Companies it was impossible to know precisely how 
much water is actually being consumed per head of 
population. But in estimating for fifty years, 
allowance should in any case be made for a mure 
generous supply than exists now. The requirements 
for water are undoubtedly increasing, and will in- 
crease as the need for luxuries increases, and as the 
laws of sanitation are more generally observed. 
Moreover, when the supply of water is in the hands 
of a municipal authority, much larger amounts will 
probably be used than at present for street 
cleansing, fountains, public conveniences, &c. It 
may be possible to economise the use of water, but 
it is far better for a town to be so plentifully 
supplied as to obviate the necessity of at any time 
placing restrictions upon its consumption. Any 
scheme for providing London with water for the 
next fifty years will have to be based upon the 
supply of an ample quantity, and any amount 
short of thirty-five gallons per head would not be 
deemed to be ample.” 


This “ Memorandum” may be usefully read 
in connexion with the reports of the proceed- 
ings before the Royal Commission now appear- 
ing in the Builder. 
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CAST-IRON WATER-PIPES. 


THE American Waterworks Association of 
Philadelphia, with the highly laudable inten- 
tion of “securing a better quality of cast-iron 
water-pipe without entailing more expense on 
the manufacturer,” appointed a committee to 
investigate the subject. Mr. Yardly, the chair- 
man of the committee, has recently issued the 
report in which the conclusions arrived at are 
embodied. American ironfoundry practice is 
so good, or at any rate the Americans produce 
such excellent iron castings, that anything 
that they say on the subject is worthy of 
attention. The imperfections usually met 
with are first discussed in the report. These 
are set down as being mainly due to:— 
1, A poor quality of iron; 2, shrinkage in 
the metal; and, 3, want of uniformity in the 
thickness of the shell. The first difficulty, the 
report says, can only be met by careful and 
frequent testing. Perhaps many of our readers 








es 


will think that the best way to meet the diffi. 
culty is, get one’s pipes from a good firm. 
‘* Careful and frequent testing” is a semewhat 
costly process, and in many cases the expense 
would be far too great for it to be undertaken. 
The report states that ‘‘the most reliable test 
is that made upon the finished pipe by hydraulic 
pressure, while it is simultaneously sounded 
with the hammer.” We are quite willing to 
acknowledge that this is the most usual test, 
but many engineers will carp at “reliable.” A 
weak pipe may be strained almost to the point 
of rupture by this pressing and hammering, so 
that it will give way when put to use ata 
much lower pressure than the test pressure, 
whereas, had it never been tested, it would 
have lasted the full span of its natural life. 
For big contracts, of course, proper precautions 
in testing are observed, and the specification 
is duly worded to make the engineer safe. It 
would be foolish, however, to pretend that this 
course is always followed, and the small con- 
tractor has to trust to rough- and -ready 
methods, not involving the application of costly 
testing appliances, and to the good faith of the 
manufacturer. In addition to this, there are 
many defects, and these some of the most. 
important, which the testing machine will 
never discover; in fact, laboratory certificates 
will sometimes engender a false security, espe- 
cially in young engineers with the traditions of 


the technical schools strong upon them, that. 


renders them more harmful than helpful. We 
expect that in America much the same state of 
things exists, but this does not point to the fact 
that proper physical tests of material should 
be abandoned, only that they should be used 
with caution and not be taken as all sufficient. 
After all, good foundry practice and good 
material, which is the chief part of good 
practice, will produce good pipes, and a first- 
rate firm, jealous of its good name, will take 
care that the practice is good. Perhaps we 
may sum up this testing question by saying 
that an engineer, having an important work in 
hand and limitation as to expense, would make 
such trials, both by testing pipes to destruction 
and by laboratory tests, as would inform him 
upon the best material, and best method of 
handling it, necessary to give the best results. 
He would then take care that the material so 
approved were used, and closely inspect manu- 
facture to see that no defects arose through 
faulty manipulation. We note that the com- 
mittee recommend a transverse test of the 
material, as this affords a nearer representa- 
tion of the strains set up when the pipe is 
subject to stress through hydrostatic pressure. 
Au inferior quality of iron, in addition to 
being unreliable when in position, causes loss 
from breakage in handling, and difficulty in 
cutting. It is hardly necessary to dwell on 
the fact that water-pipes are liable to stresses 
far in excess of that due to the ordinary 
working pressure; and the sudden closing of a 
valve or other stoppage of the flow will always 
produce such an effect. In important con- 
tracts the engineer will, however, specify tests. 
These the committee recommend should in- 
clude a tensile test, with a given elongation. 
and deflection tests. Test pieces should be 
cast vertically, and correspond in thickness with 
the shell of the pipe. For transverse tests, a 
bar is recommended 26 in. long, 2 in. wide, and 
1 in. thick, to be loaded in the centre between 
supports 24in. apart. A large number of tests 
were made by the committee, the results of 
which are given in a table. One series of trials 
was made with bars of the size above-mentioned. 
The mean deflection was 0°3723 in., transverse 
strength, 1,890 lbs. ; tensile strength, 20,531 lbs. 
These were for the larger class of pipes. The 
test pieces for the smaller sizes of pipes 
averaged 3in. by liin. The deflection was 
0:317 in., and the transverse strength 1,200 lbs. 
The iron from which these bars were cast is 
said to represent the average quality used by 
the best American pipe-founders. The com- 
mittee attribute the greater number of cases of 
collapse of cast-iron when used for structural 
purposes to shrinkage strains. The cause of 
these is, of course, well known to every iron 
founder. Sudden cooling causes rapid shrinkage 
of the part. In castings where the body of 
metal changes from a large mass to lighter 
section, this defect can only be avoided by the 
greatest care; but water-pipes are uniform in 
thickness of their walls, if cast true. On the 
other hand, a pipe, when hot, subjectea to & 
sudden blast of cold air, is chilled on its outer 
surface, probably only on one side, therefore 


internal strains are set up which may lead to 
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the pipe giving way on the very smallest provo- 
cation. This effect is seen in a highly exag- 
gerated manner in the case of some descriptions 
of steel projectiles; which sometimes break up 
with considerable violence, purely from the 
effect of internal strain due to unequal con- 
traction in cooling. The third defect to which 
reference has been made, unequal thickness, is 
due to the shifting of thecore. This comes from 
careless handling, and should invariably lead to 
the rejection of the pipe when present to any 
marked extent. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THH BUILDER. 








COMPOSITION OF MORTAR. 


Sizn,—Mr. Hughes’s instructive paper [see 
Builder for June 18, p. 471] on old mortars: 
their chemical analyses and proportions of 
ingredients,” is a valuable contribution to 
building science. Personally, I am much 
obliged to him for pioneering, as for some time 
past I have studied the failure of mortar 
throughout London that has been compounded 
with sand taken from the gravel in the Thames 
Valley. I commenced my examination at 
Ealing, and have continued it through Ham- 
mersmith, Fulham, Kensington, Clapham, Fins- 
bury-park, Stroud-green, Newington, Tottenham, 
Edmonton, and many other places, and, how- 
ever unpleasant the announcement may be, 
there is the fact ‘that the mortar in every new 
building, whether public or private, including 
railways, and in which is sand taken from the 
‘Thames Valley, has failed on the surface in a 
few years after use, and but comparatively few 
joints remain sound externally, and this does 
not apply to speculative building only. 

The District Surveyors are now endowed with 
the power of compelling builders “‘ to use mortar 
composed of freshly-burnt lime and clean sharp 
sand or grit without earthy matter, in the pro- 
portions of one of lime to three of sand or grit.” 
{ call attention to failure now that we may 
not be censured hereafter for having neglected 
our duty. 

The sand when dug looks bright, sharp, and 
clean, no one would condemn it from appear- 
ance, but that it has in it impalpable earthy 
matter which affects crystalisation, experience 
demonstrates, If this earthy matter were 
burnt as in Portland Cement the result would 
be different. That being so, the question is, 
How does this come about? It occurs to me to 
offer the following explanation :—A section of 
the brick-earth, sands, and gravel in the 
Thames Valley shows the following order oi 
super-position: 1. Top soil. 2. Brick-earth. 
3. Sands and gravel, varied in places, as at 
Clapham, by intercalated beds of sandy 
clay in the gravels. As _ the brick 
earth is inundation- mud, brought down, 
Say geologists, by great rivers, derived in 
great part from the waste of the older deposits 
of London clay, Woolwich and Reading 
sands, Thanet sands, and chalk, it may be well 
to consider the chemical constituents of London 
clay. These are silicate of alumina with grains 
of sand, some carbonate of lime, and salts of 
Iron. Brick-earth in situ appears dense, and the 
texture is fine; yet rainwater, charged as it is 
with carbonic acid, would for countless periods 
of time filtrate through it and carry into the 
sands and gravels below earthy matter, and it is 
this earthy matter, as already suggested, which 
prevents permanent setting or crystallisation— 
& mortar, in fact, which does leave an absorbent 
residue. Rainwater in a large city being highly 
charged with carbonic acid, flowing down the 
surfaces of walls, disintegrates the faces of the 
joints, and erosion of the joints to the depth of 
some three-fours of an inch is a futher result, 
assisted by solvents in the atmosphere. 

The quality of the lime is, doubtless, impor- 
tant. In the specimens examined by Mr. 
Hughes the variation in quantity from 10°59 to 
34°46 is very great. Possibly the inferior quality 
of the mortar in Rochester Castle may be due to 
the use of lime made from the upper chalk, 
which is too pure a carbonate for mortar [by 
the analysis this has 20-60 of carbonate]. I 
know of cases where it has been used and 
remains soft to the present day near to the 
ground. My contention is, that the quality of 
mortar depends on the quality of sand, good 
mortar being an artificial sandstone, the lime 
acting as a matrix. , 

Having reviewed the Thames Valley sand, 
and the failures attending its use, the question 


comes, What are the necessary precautions to 
avoid a recurrence? 1. Abandonitsuse. 2. If 
used, wash it, and use clean water for mixing. 
Sand with earthy matter used ia concrete has 
brought about failure in dock construction. 3. 
Use one-half Thames Valley crushed sand, and 
one-half crushed bricks, slag, or ashes, The 
proportions: 1 of lime to 2 of sand and 
ground bricks ; have each ground dry separately, 
that is to say, grind lime, bricks, slag, or ashes 
separately, and measure each before grinding, 
and carefully measured before grinding in mill. 
Thames river sand is the most reliable material, 
but it does not follow that a mortar which 
takes a long time to crystallise will not last. 
T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 





THE SHONE SYSTEM OF ,TOWN 
DRAINAGE. 

Sir,—In your issue of this date, with reference 
to the papers read and discussed when the Municipal 
and County Engineers met at Peterborough on the 
llth inst., it is stated Mr. C. F. Gower said 
that ‘‘he should like no bear his testimony to the 
success of the Shone system as applied at Ipswich.” 
This is not correct.’ In the first place, the Shone 
system is not at present applied in Ipswich : only 
su . In the second place, what I said was 
that ‘‘the transmission of power for pumping by 
compressed air was an expensive system,” and that 
‘-[ thought it would be possible to bring the sewage 
of Stoke to one pumping station,” which would 
avoid the necessity of the Shone system being in- 
troduced at all. C. F. GOWER. 

Ipswich, June 25, 

*.* Mr. Gower spoke at some distance from the 
seat occupied by our reporter, who understood, 
from the remarks made both by Mr. Gower and by 
Mr. Buckham, reported in last week’s Builder (p. 
501), that the Shone system had already been intro- 
duced at Stoke, a district under the control of 
the Ipswich Corporation. 
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CONCRETE.—I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Tae HE subject, ‘‘ Concrete,” has frequently 
ma pani been treated by engineers; to them, 
wim indeed, we are indebted for nearly 
all the knowledge we possess respecting 
the most valuable matrix for concrete, 
namely Portland cement, and to engineers 
we must look for information if we seek 
to know anything of the use of concrete in 
breakwaters, piers, and other works in the sea. 
But much of the information required by 
engineers is superfluous to the architect, and, 
on the other hand, architects continually make 
use of concrete in many ways different from 
those in which engineers usually employ it. It 
is the author’s intention to treat the subject 
from an architect’s point of view, in order that 
architects and architectural students may have 
as much information as may be necessary for 
their intelligent application of concrete to build- 
ings. The subject is a much wider one than 
is usually imagined. Asa rule, architects can 
say all they wish to say about concrete in a 
very short paragraph of a specification. Even 
in books which profess to exhibit model speci- 
fications for all manner of work, we find con- 
crete dismissed with a line or two; the student 
has only to turn to Bartholomew’s “ Specifica- 
tions for Practical Architecture,” to Rogers’s 
revised edition of the same, and to others, for 
proof of this statement. The number of papers 
on Portland cement and on concrete which have 
been read before various societies of engineers 
and of architects, but especially of the former, 
shows that the subject is worthy of much more 
consideration than we are in the habit of 
bestowing upon it. 

Definition.—Concrete is a solid mass formed 
from lime or cement, water, sand, and small 
irregular pieces of stone, brick, &c., by their 
‘“‘ srowing together” (as the word expresses it) 
when brought into contact with each other. 
The active agents in this solidifying process 
are the lime or cement and the water; the re- 
maining ingredients are inactive, being merely 
bound together by the foregoing. [For this 
reason different names have been given to the 
two classes of ingredients. The active ingre- 








dients are called the matrix, as they may be 
said to form a “womb,” in which the inactive, 
known as the aggregate, are imbedded. Very 
often, however, the mortar,—that is, the mix- 
ture of lime or cement, water, and sand,—is 
spoken of as the matriz, and the remaining 





ingredients only are called the aggregate; this 





nomenclature has doubtless arisen from the fact 
that thestrength of concrete, made with thesame 
coarse ingredients, varies very nearly according 
to the strength of the mortar in which the coarser 
ingredients are imbedded, and not so. much 
according to the strength of the lime or cement 
itself. Forinstance, it has been shown by Mr. 
Darnton Hatton that concrete composed of five 
parts of shingle embedded in a mortar of one 
part of Portland cement and four parts of sand 
has only one-half the transverse strength of 
concrete composed of seven parts of shingle in 
a mortar of one part of the same cement and 
two parts of sand, and only one-third the 
strength of concrete consisting of nine parts 
of shingle embedded in zeat cement. In 
each case it will be seen the concrete consisted 
of one part of cement to nine parts of other 
ingredients. The mortar, therefore, and not 
the lime or cement alone, may with propriety 
be styled the matriz, and the remaining 


ingredients may be termed the aggregate. 


Neither of these names, we may say, is strictly 
accurate, but as they are the ones now usually 
adopted we shall make use of them. 

Some writers limit the meaning of the word 


“ concrete,” and make a distinction between it 


and the French word “ déton.” In France it is 
customary to mix the lime or cement with the 
sand and water, and thus to form mortar; the 
broken stones or other materials are then added 
to the mortar, and thoroughly mixed with it. 
The whole is then known as déton. In England, 
however, the general practice is to mix the 
whole of the ingredients,—lime or cement, 
sand, broken stones, &c.,—dry, and, when the 
mixing is sufficiently advanced, to add water 
gradually, the in ients being still further 
turned over during the operation. Some 
writers, therefore, limit the meaning of the 
word “concrete,” by applying it only to con- 
crete prepared in the English way; and the 
word déton is taken to mean concrete prepared 
in the French way. There does not seem much 
reason, however, in limiting the meaning of the 
word ‘‘concrete,” for concrete is concrete, no 
matter how it is prepared, just as stone is stone 
whether it be formed by the aggregation of 
countless myriads of microscopic organisms, or 
merely by the consolidation of sand-grains 
We shall use the word “ concrete” in its wider 
sense, especially as this is the sense in which it 
is now generally used. 

Historical, — The Romans were the first 
great concrete-builderr, and some of their 
concrete structures have not been surpassed in 
magnitude to this day. Vitruvius, who wrote 
in the first century after Christ, gives instruc- 
tions for its manufacture. In his book on 
architecture, he describes how to make con- 
crete pavements and floors, and concrete walls 
around wells. His specification for the con- 
crete in the last instance might be substituted, 
without very much detriment, for the clauses in 
some modern specifications. He says (ac- 
cording to Gwilt’s translation),—‘‘in the first 
place, the purest and roughest sand that can be 
had is to be procured; then material is to be 
prepared of broken flint, whereof no single 
piece is to weigh more than 1 lb.; the lime 
must be very strong, and in making it into 
mortar, five parts of sand are to be added to 
two of lime; the flint work is combined with 
the mortar, and of it the walls in the excava- 
tion are brought up from the bottom, and 
shaped* by wooden bars covered with iron.” 
The Roman “ libra,” which we presume has been 
simply translated into “ pound,” was equal to 
nearly ? lb. avoirdupois of our weight, and 
therefore the pieces of flint were specified to be 
not larger than about 2 in. cubes ; this size of 
aggregate would be used in similar walls to- 
day. Vitruvius also mentions the use of 
puozzolana, a volcanic earth or sand, which 
confers upon fat lime the property of setting 
under water. 

Roman walls were almost invariably of con- 
crete or rubble, faced with brick, or stone, or 
marble. This facing was always thin. The 
bricks as a rule were trianguiar on plan, and 
measured about 11 in. along the face, and only 
6 in. from the face to the apex of the triangle 
which extended into the wall. The stones were 
sometimes only about 2 in, square on the face, 
and less than 6 in. on the bed, and were laid 
with the diagonals of the square horizontal and 
vertical, forming what was known as opus 
reticulatum, In any case, the strength of the 





* Professor Aitchison, A.R A., renders the word 
‘‘ rammed” instead of *‘s ” and this would bring 
the specification of Vitruvius still nearer to modern 





practice. 
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wall depended on the concrete or rubble, rather 
than on the facing. According to Professor 
Aitchison, the concrete of the Romans was not 
mixed together before deposition, but a layer of 
mortar was laid, and the aggregate then depo- 
sited upon it, and this in turn would be followed 
by another layer of mortar, andsoon. Bond- 
courses of large flat tiles were introduced every 
4ft. or 5 ft. 

But not only were walls and floors constructed 
in this manner ; arches, also, and domes were 
built, sometimes with a mere skin underneath of 
thin tiles laid flat, having radial tiles bonding 
into the concrete at intervals, and sometimes 
with skeleton framework or ribs of bricks and 
tiles, the whole being covered or filled with con- 
crete of considerable thickness. The dome of the 
Pantheon, which was erected about the time of 
Christ, has an internal diameter of about 
140 ft., and is built of concrete. An achieve- 
ment like this would be thought great 
even to-day, when we have better materials 
and implements at command; but when 
we consider that the Romans had only fat 
lime and puozzolana to depend upon for 
the ‘solidifying of their concrete, we think 
still more highly of their work. It is pro- 
bable that the development of domed con- 
struction among the Romans was due in great 
measure to the material, concrete, of which 
many of their greatest works were built. Their 
partiality for concrete was due to three or four 
causes. In the first place, the great bulk of the 
work did not require trained artificers, of whom 
there was often a scarcity, but could be done by 
slaves or labourers, of whom there were many ; 
in the second place, the work could be executed 
much more rapidly than with bricks or dressed 
stone, and this, then as now, was an important 
consideration; again, in many places suitable 
building stone could not be obtained; and, 
finally (for the Romans doubtless studied 
economy,—they were such a practical people), 
concrete recommended itself for its economy. 

Professor Middleton, in his recent work on 
“The Remains of Ancient Rome ” (1892); gives 
his opinion that the brick facing of the Roman 

is not strong enough to support the 
concrete hearting while wet, and therefore that 
timber framing must have been nsed to support 
the walls during their construction. He thinks 
he has discovered proof of this in the Golden 
House of Nero, under the Thermz of Titus, 
where upright grooves, 6 in. wide and 4 in. deep, 
for the reception of the timber posts, are visible 
in the walls, the grooves, however, being “ after- 
wards filled up by the insertion of little rect- 
angular bricks, so as to make a smooth, un- 
broken surface for the plastering.” Into the 
other details of concrete construction given by 
Professor Middleton, we cannot: enter here. 
Suffice it to say that the strength of the concrete 
seems not to have lessened at all, but rather to 
be greater to-day than ever. 

In England examples of Roman concrete or 
rubble can be seen at Pevensey and Richmond, 
and other places. In Mediwxval buildings it 
was also used, not only in the hearts of walls, 
as in many of the castles, but also in the 
foundations, as in the Norman and Early 
English foundations of Ely Cathedral, in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and elsewhere. 

_ Inthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we 
find Alberti and Palladio describing the method 
of constructing concrete walls, and from them 
we learn that the system in use in those days 
was the same as the one used to-day, with, of 
course, slight modifications; then as now, 

8 were placed on each side of the in- 
tended wall, at the proper distance, and the 
space between was filled with mortar, pebbles, 
broken stone, &c. 

In more recent days, it was used by Sir 
Robert Smirke in the foundations of Millbank 
Penitentiary in 1811. Smirke’s specification 
Says that the concrete shall “consist of fine 
gravel or ballast, freed from slime, mud, and 
sand, except that a small portion of the latter 
shall be intermixed with other material, in the 
proportion the architect shall direct, the whole 
to be well puddled and cast and mixed in lime- 
water.” Smirke’s specification is somewhat 
veges, but he knew how to deal with the 

vel. 

From this time forward, greater attention 
has been paid to the importance of concrete as 
& building material, until at the present day 
there is scarcely an architect who has not 
made use of it in some way orother. In 1835-6, 
Mr. George Godwin, the late Editor of the 
Builder, read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Nature and 


Properties of Concrete, and its Application to 





Construction up to the Present Period,” before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. In 
it he traces the use of concrete through various 
periods of architecture, and describes its use in 
his own day. At that time Portland cement 
had only been in use about a dozen years, and 
it is probable that it had very few of the advan- 
tages of the Portland cement made to-day. In 
fact, at no period of the world’s history, has any 
cement been available which will bear com- 
parison with modern Portland cement; this 
fact alone is sufficient to account for the in- 
creasing use of concrete, and for its applica- 
tion to a great variety of purposes, for which, 
without Portland cement it could not have 
been used. No notice of the history of modern 
concrete would be complete without the men- 
tion of such names as Mr. Tal], Mr. Drake, and 
Mr. Potter. 

Uses.— Every architect uses it sooner or 
later in foundations. It is used in walls, floors, 
roofs, stairs, paving, drain-pipes, conduits, 
bridges, arches, lintels, building blocks, and in 
all sorts of so-called “artificial stones.” It is 
used alone or in combination with wood, iron, 
steel, fire-clay lintels, &c. There are even con- 
crete doors and concrete telegraph-poles, and 
mill-chimneys have been built of it. Engineers 
have used it in the sea in vast monolithic 
masses, deposited in situ, or in huge blocks 
weighing 200 or 300 tons each, or deposited in 
sacks, each weighing when filled as much as 
100 tons; they have built of concrete, piers, 
breakwaters, docks, lighthouses, and have filled 
with it the caissons forming the foundations of 
the biggest bridges. Patents innumerable have 
been taken out for improvements in the methods 
of making and using concrete, and much money 
has been lost by unsuccessful inventors, but we 
advance by failures, and to-day concrete is used 
for a greater variety of purposes than ever 
before. It is our object to describe concrete, 
its ingredients, and some of its uses. We shall 
begin with limes and cements, as they are the 
most important constituents. 


——EEe 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SHOREHAM NEw VriaDuct.—The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company have 
been engaged for a long time past in replacing the 
cast-iron bridges on their line by others of modern 
construction. The old viaduct at Shoreham, which 
is over 1,000 ft. in length, and is composed of a 
Jarge number of timber piers and cast-iron girders, 
is now being entirely rebuilt, and the new structure, 
which will be placed in exactly the position now 
occupied by the old one, is expected to take about 
fifteen months to complete. During its construc- 
tion the line has always to be kept open for traffic, 
and but little time can be obtained for putting the 
new girders into place except during the night and 
on Sundays, when the number of trains passing 
over the bridge is somewhat reduced, The new 
structure will consist of a number of mild-steel 
plate-girders, 75 ft. long, carried by cast-iron 
cylinders, 5 ft. in diameter, sunk to a considerable 
depth, and afterwards filled with concrete. 

PROPOSED LADY CHAPEL, ST. PETER’S CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, CARDIFF.—Mr. William Bevan, architect, 
Carditf, has been selected as the architect for the 
proposed Lady chapel in St. Peter’s Church, Roath, 
Cardiff. The chapel will be provided with aisles, 
and will seat about eighty worshippers. The roof 
is to be open-timbered, and covered with slate. 

ADDITIONS TO THE GENERAL INFIRMARY, LEEDS. 
—QOn the 28th ult. the additions to the Leeds General 
Infirmary were opened by the High Sheriff of York- 
shire (Sir Andrew Fairbairn). These additions, 
says the Leeds Mercury, may be described as four 
departments, namely—A ward pavilion of three 
stories and six wards; an out-patient department ; 
a pathological department ; and an isolation depart- 
ment. The ward pavilion contains three wards of 
sixteen beds each, and three wards of ten beds each, 
with six small wards. On each story thereis a 
nurses’ room, and there are also rooms for patients’ 
clothing. Water-closets, baths, ahd lavatories are 
provided to each ward, and these rooms are lined 
throughout with glazed white bricks. There is a 
patients’ lift, worked by water-power from the 
town mains, rising through every story, and pro- 
vided with patent automatic safeguards at each 
opening. These, as well as the lift in the isolation 
department, have been supplied and fixed by Mr. 
Robert Middleton, of Sheepscar Foundry. A 
corridor on the ground floor connects this building 
with the old Infirmary, and a covered bridge con- 
nects it with the south corridor of the out-patients’ 
department. The out-patients’ department consists 
of a large waiting-hall, with the rooms for consult- 
ing, examination, operating, &c., grouped round it 
on the north, south, and east, and the dispensary 
on the west. The communication with the old 
Infirmary is by a prolongation of the north and 
south corridors on the first floor. The waiting-hall 
is 126 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, and it has aisles on 





the north and south 12 ft. by 73 ft., separated by 
arcades supported on polished red Aberdeen granite 
piliars. The entrance is from the north side bya 
carriage porch. The eye and ear department 
occupies the north side of the waiting-hall, and the 
surgical department is at the east end. The 
medical department is on the south side, and on 
the same side are three rooms for the gynecologica} 
department. The dispensary occupies the west 
end entirely. It is 45 ft. long by 16 ft. wide, 
Behind the dispensary are rooms for the dispenser 
and his assistants. Owing to the fall of the ground 
from north to south, two stories of rooms are 
obtained on the south side, The lowest is appro- 
priated at present for store-rooms ; the upper ones 
for nurses’ rooms. The pathological department 
consists of a post-mortem room, with gallery for 
students; a mortuary, and a laboratory, with 
several subsidiary rooms. ‘This is connected by a 
corridor with the main building. The isolation 
department is reached from the infirmary by a 
tunnel under the street, and consists of two wards 
for six beds each, and two for two beds each., A 
lift is provided from the tunnel level up to the ground 
floor, and there is a nurses’ room, with pantry and 
store-room. It is proposed to provide additiona) 
accommodation for the nurses by raising the 
present nurses’ house two stories, and the present 
out-patients’ department in the old building will 
have to be remodelled for other purposes. Those 
who have been engaged in the work are as 
follows:—Mr. George Corson, architect; Mr, 
Brown, clerk of works; Messrs. Gould & Steven- 
son, for brick, stone, and wood, and fittings; 
Messrs. Watson & Worsnop, slaters; Mr. Joe 
Lindley, plumber; Mr. Leonard Cooper, iron and 
steel work ; Messrs. Wheatley, plaster and cement. 
work; Mr. Bateman, painter; Mr. Macfarlane, 
concreter; Mr. Ebner, parquet floors; Messrs. 
Patteson, marble terazzo floor; Messrs, Verity 
Bros., opening gear to windows ; Mr. R. Middleton, 
hydraulic lifts; Messrs. C. Smith & Sons, Birming- 
ham, locks and iron fencing and gates; Messrs. 
Ashwell, Leicester, heating by steam; Messrs. 
Shorland, Manchester, ward stoves; and Messrs, 
Teale & Summers, ventilating grates. 

Mission CHURCH, CAUSEWAY LAKE, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.—The foundation-stone of the new mission 
church for St. James’s parish was laid on the 11th 
ult. at Causeway Lake. The new church will con- 
sist of a nave 74 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, chancel 
31 ft. 6 in. long, and same width as the nave ; side 
aisles as passages only, and two shallow transepts, 
organ-chamber, 16 ft. by 12 ft. 6in. ; and vestries 
for the clergy and choir. A baptistry will be at the 
west end, and the church will be approached by 
porches at the north-west and south-west ends of 
the nave. The buildings will be built of red brick, 
stone only being used for the windows and other 
external dressings. The walls inside wiil be red 
brick, with a cement dado. The roof will be open- 
timbered, with braided ceiling, and covered out- 
side with Broseley tiles. The present portion of 
the church now being built does not include the 
chancel or vestries, or organ-chambers or bell- 
fleche ; ‘but these will be added as soon as the 
funds will admit. The work is being carried out 
by Mr. Gough, of Wolverhampton, at a cost of 
2,435/., under the direction of Mr. T. H. Fleeming, 
architect, also of Wolverhampton. 

CHILDREN’S Hospital, COLD ASH, BERKSHIRE.— 
On the Sth ult. the new building for the Children's 
Hospital at Cold Ash was dedicated by the Rural 
Dean (the Rev. J. B. Anstice), and the wards were 
opened by Mrs. Mount. ‘The hospital has been 
erected for twenty beds, and is capable of extension 
infuture. {tisa two-story building, connected with 
the old Home by a corridor, and having a hall and 
staircase, which gives access to the whole of the 
building. The lower ward is 30 ft. by 16 ft., and 
11 ft. high. On the left of the entrance is the ward 
kitchen, and to the right are two nurses’ rooms. 
staircase of polished pine leads to the upper floor, 
which has similar accommodation to the ground 
floor. A third ward is proposed to be used for 
isolation or other purposes as required, It can be 
completely shut off from the general rooms. The 
architect was Mr. James H. Money, of Newbury; 
and the builders were Messrs. E, James & Sson, 
also of Newbury. 

BoarD ScHooits, BaTtH.—New Board schools 1n 
Oak-street, Lower Bristol-road, Bath, were opened 
on the 13th ult. The building contains a girls 
school, giving accommodation to 100, by a school- 
room for 70, and aclass-room for 30, and an infants 
school, giving the same accommodation, both 
schools being designed with a view to further 
enlargement, The building is of Bath stone 
covered with slate in bands of two different ee, 
The cost of the whole building and laying-out 0 
site was 2,444/., the work being done by meee” 
Long & Sons. The ventilation of the building . 
been carried out by Messrs. Boyle & Sons. The 
architect is Mr. W. J. Willcox, of Bath, whose 
design was selected in competition. 

EXTENSION OF THE CALEDONIAN RarLway GOoDs 
DEPARTMENT, GLASGow. —An extension of “— 
Caledonian Railway Company’s Goods Departmen 
has just been made at Glasgow, where a new won 
shed has been erected in the company’s yard a £ 
north end of Buchanan-street, at a total cost Pos 
18,0002. The new shed, which is intended for 
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English traffic, is 430 ft. long by 150 ft. broad at one 
end, and 80 ft. at the other. It contains three 
platforms, varying from 340 ft. to 400 ft. long and 
17} ft. wide, and has accommodation for 70 waggons. 
Above the platforms there is a store with a floorage 
of 18,500 square ft. Attached to the platforms 
there are 25 hydraulic cranes, each with a lifting 
power of 30 cwts.; 3 hydraulic cranes of 3 tons 
lifting power; and 2 hydraulic hoists of 25 ewts. 
lifting power. There is also a suite of offices. The 
building is entirely constructed of white freestone, 
and cost 15,0007., the hydraulic cranes costing 
3,000. Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie, & Co. were the 
contractors, and Lord Armstrong’s firm provided 
the hydraulic raachinery. Messrs. George Graham 
and R Dundas were the engineers. 

PROPOSED CHURCH, COGAN, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
—It is proposed to erect a new church at Cogan, 
near Cardiff, to accommodate 300, the cost being 
2,0002. The project at present is to construct a 
nave 56 ft. 6in. long, by 29 ft. wide, with chancel 
arch 21 ft. wide, and to a depth of 33 ft. back to 
the apse. Designs have been prepared by Messrs. 
Robinson & Salmond, architects, Cardiff, in the 
Early English style, and provision is made for 
throwing out side aisles at any future time. It 
will be constructed of stone, and the belfry will be 
fitted with an octave of tube bells. A vestry and 
choir vestry are also provided for in the present 
design. 

FRANCISCAN CHURCH, ENNIS, CO. CLARE.—On the 
1lth ult. the dedication and consecration of the 
church of the Franciscans at Ennis commenced. 
According to the Freeman’s Journal, the style of 
the church is in the main of the fourteenth century. 
The nave, including the apse, is 130 ft. in width. 
At either side are two smaller chapels divided from 
the main church by four columns of Aberdeen 
granite, from which spring, from floriated arches, 
three Gothic arches. The main entrance is worked 
in cut limestone, with moulded jambs, the head 
being traceried with sisfoils and trefoils. Over the 
Virgin’s Chapel is a small cloister for the friars and 
novices, and underneath this, and running around 
the other altars, are the new companion rails. 
The organ-loft is built of Caen stone, supported on 
five arches of Aberdeen granite. Outside is the 
tower, which will be about 120 ft. high. The new 
altar is about 18 ft. high, and the principal 
material throughout is white Sicilian marble. The 
altar was built by Messrs. Pearce, of Dublin. The 
architect was Mr. Wm. Carroll, C.E., Ennis, and 
the contractor was Mr. D. Shank. 

Mission CHURCH NEAR TENBY.—On the 18th 
ult., Lady Philipps, of Picton Castle, laid the foun- 
dation-stone of a new mission-church at Kilgetty, 
near Tenby. The building will accommodate 
about 200 persons, and when completed will cost 
about 400/. The church is designed by Mr. 
A. P. 8. Dawson, Saundersfoot, under whose super- 
vision it will be erected, and the contractor is Mr. 
Frost, of that town. 

SOUTHPORT CENTENARY EXHIBITION. — Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, of Manchester, are the 
architects of the exhibition buildings at South- 

rt. The gardens in front of the Cambridge 

all and adjacent buildings have been enclosed 
with an ornamental hoarding 7 ft. 6in. high, the 
upper part being decorated with a balustrade. The 
area thus enclosed contains about 46.000 square ft., 
and the old fountains, walks, and flower-beds are 
retained. Certain buildings for offices, light 
refreshment - rooms, lavatories, &c., have been 
erected within the enclosure. The buildings 
utilised for the exhibition are the old Town Hall, 
Cambridge Hall, the Art Gallery, and the Art 
School. The difficulty of providing safe access to 
these four buildings without interfering with the 
public right of way between the Cambridge Hall 
and the gardens has been overcome by the erection 
of two 10-ft. flights of temporary stairs leading 
from the gardens to a temporary balcony extending 
the whole length of the fronts of the Town Hall 
and the Cambridge Hall, and as far as the corner 
of the Art Gallery. This balcony is 23 ft. wide in the 
centre, and has an entire length of 224 ft. The band- 
stand for out-door performances is placed under and 
partly in front of the main staircase, and the under 
side of the staircase has been utilised for shops and 
stalls. The old Town Hall is used chiefly for 
the exhibition of objects of local interest, including 
models of old Southport. The Cambridge Hall is 
retained as a music-room, but contains in addi- 
tion objects of interest, the chief of which 
1s the copy of the Bayeux tapestry worked by 
the ladies of Leek, The tapestry, which illus- 
trates the story of the Norman Conquest, is hung 
below the gallery front, and extends over three 
Sides of the hall, The art galleries and art school 
are retained as picture - galleries. The dining- 
rooms are placed on the ground floor of the Cam- 
ridge Hall, and in addition to these there are 
stalls for light refreshments in the open grounds. 
“essrs. Duxfield, of Southport, are the contractors 
for the temporary buildings. 

ADDITIONS, St. MARGARET’s CHURCH, BURTON- 
ON-TRENT.—Certain alterations and additions have 
just been made to St. Margaret’s Church, Burton- 
on-Trent, which was erected eleven years ago, 
a dedicated as a chapel-of-ease to St. Paul’s 
ae Burton-on-Trent. The chief alterations 

ve been the enlargement of the chancel by cutting 


away the piers of the chancel arch and introducing 





carved corbels, a re-arrangement of the altar steps 
and enlargement ofthe altar table, the erection of 
a traceried oak screen to the front of the chancel 
steps, and an alteration of the pulpit. A baptistry 
has also been erected at the west end of the nave. 
This has been accomplished by removing a portion 
of the arcading, and building out a semi-octagon 
bay into the narthex. This is traceried on three 
sides, and pierced with narrow lights filled with 
grisaille glass. The tracery is continued on the 
inside over the whole of the five panels of the recess. 
The floor has been laid with polished marble in 
black and white, and the font is supported on a 
polished black marbie step and foot space, The 
font has been executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brind: 
ley from the architect’s designs, and is of alabaster. 
The works, with the exception of the font and 
pulpit, have been carried out by Mr. Geo. Hodges, 
of Burton-on-Trent. The pulpit alterations have 
been executed by Mr.®W. Gould, of Tutbury ; and 
Mr, Roddis, of Birmingham, is responsible for all 
the carving. The remaining windows of the nar- 
thex have been filled with grisaille glass, furnished 
by Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, of London. The 
works have been executed in accordance with the 
plans and drawings prepared by Mr. Reginald 
Churchill, of Burton-on-Trent, the architect of the 
church, and the cost has been borne by Lord Burton. 
The building is shortly to be consecrated. 

St. SAVIOUR’s CHURCH, FOLKESTONE. — The 
Bishop of Dover attended Folkestone on Monday 
afternoon, and conducted the opening service at 
the new church erected by the residents in the 
parish of St. Saviour’s. At present only the 
chancel, first bay of the nave, organ chamber, and 
vestry, have been erected. The plans show that 
it is proposed to add a tower, with a peal of bells, 
and a southern transept as a memorial to the late 


-Rey. Claude Hankey, a former Vicar of the parish. 


The entire work will cost 10,000/., the cost of the 
present portion of the building having been about 
53,0002. The style of the building is Early Gothic, 
and the architects are Messrs. Somers Clarke & 
Micklethwaite, of London. The builder is Mr. 
William Dunk, of Folkestone. 

NEw Heap Post-OFFICE, SOUTHAMPTON. — We 
hear that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works have accepted the tender of Messrs. Crook 
& Son, of Southampton, for the erection of this 
building, and that the work will be commenced 
very shortly. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


. NEW WATERWORKS, WAKEFIELD.—The first sod 
of the new Withens Reservoir, on the Rishworth 
Moors, in connexion with the Wakefield new 
waterworks, was cut on the 23rd ult. by Councillor 
J. S. Booth, the Chairman of the Waterworks Com- 
mittee of the Corporation. The reservoir will have 
a capactity for 240,000,000 gallons, The works 
have been let to Mr. T. Oliver, of Horsham, Kent, 
and the cost is estimated at 120,000/. Mr. H. 
Rofe, of London, is the engineer to the scheme. 

PONTEFRACT WATER SuppLy.—The Roall water 
scheme, to supply Pontefract and district with a 
better supply of pure water, was completed on the 
20th ult. The engineer was Mr. G. Hodson, cf 
Loughborough; and the contractors were Messrs. 
Vickers & Son, of Nottingham. The mains from 
the pumping station at Roall are laid for a distance 
of nine miles to the storage reservoir on the Park- 
hill at Pontefract. The total cost of the work will 
be about 28,0000. 

EVESHAM SEWAGE WoRKS.—We have received 
from the International Water and Sewage Purifi- 
cation Company the following statement of the 
work intended to be carried out at Evesham :— 
‘¢A scheme has been submitted to the Council by 
their surveyor, Mr. R. Mawson, C.E., for putting 
the works into first-class condition, and the scheme 
has been approved. It is intended to adopt the 
complete process of the International Company, 
which includes polarite filter-beds in place of the 
land, careful inquiries and experiments having led 
to this decision, supported by the Council's experi- 
ence of the use of ferozone. The present dry 
weather flow is 120,000 gallons of sewage per day, 
the existing tanks having a capacity of 40,000 
gallons only. It is intended to provide three tanks 
of 50,000 gallons each, on the intermittent system, 
and four polarite filters, of 50 square yards area 
each. The sludge will be raised from the sludge- 
well and pressed into cakes by compressed air. The 
compressed air will be provided by a 4 h-p. gas- 
engine, which will also pump the small proportion 
of sewage which is delivered by the low level outfall 
sewer. The works, thoughsmall, will beconstructed 
with all the best arrangements for working, in order 
to reduce the expense of labour to a minimum, 
The Evesham sludge manure from the ferozone- 
treated sewage has been analysed by Mr. Smetham, 
of Liverpool, who reports :— 


In sample dried at 212 deg. F. Percentage of 
PIE CIES < ecitic cc ncecccqcascccose ce 2°41 
Equal to —s Va wd evudes covedeccenet 5°96 
Di ee Bc sb ees dh vewrede divs 
PERIOD 6 occ pi ewd pds cdetgdbyectccodsdeise 2°56 
Equal to ammonia .......... 0 3°11 


One of the leading market gardeners of Evesham 
considers that when dried and ground this sludge is 
worth 50s. per ton, and as Evesham is surrounded 
by hundreds of acres of market-gardens, the manure 





will find a ready acmand.” It is to be hoped this 
latter expectation will be realised ; but estimates of 
this kind as to the commercial value of the sludge 
have often proved disappointing in the ultimate 
results. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


FRANCE.—An artistic exhibition, to be called the 
‘¢Salon d’Eté,” is to be opened on July 5 at the 
Palais des Arts Libéraux, and closed on August 31). 
——The Minister of Public Works has just asked the 
Government for 2,200,000 francs for the installatiom 
of a Cour des Comptes in the new buildings of the 
Marsan Pavillon at the Tuileries.——The jury of 
the painting competition for the decoration of the 
Town-hall of Montreuil-sous-Bois has just nominated 
MM. Bourgonnier, Gorguet, and Henri Martin to 
take part in the second degree of this competition, 
which is to be definitely settled in November next. 
——A fine antique mosaic has just been placed in 
the Louvre Museum. It was found at Saint Romain 
en Gal (Rhéne). _ The mosaic, which is in four com- 
partments, ornamented with figures representin 
the seasons, is more than eight métres long an 
four and a-half wide.——The International Archxo- 
logical Congress has just assembled at Orleans. 
Amongst the foreign societies represented is the 
Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain.—— 
It is announced that the inauguration of the statue 
of Boethius at Sarlat (Dordogne) will be held the 
first week in July.——The town of Calve (Corsica), 
which disputes with Geneva the honour of having” 
been the birthplace of vaeere ag Columbus, is 
preparing to celebrate the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America, by erecting a monument to- 
the memory of the great navigator.——A committee 
has: just’ been formed, under the presidency of 
M. Carolus Duran, to erect a statue to the Abbé 
Prevoist. This monument will be set up at Hesdin 
(Pas de Calais), the native town of the author of 
‘Manon Lescaut.”——Very shortly there will be 
an inauguration at Anzin (Nord) of a monument, 
which has been raised by subscription, to the 
working miner, Fontaine, who was the inventor of 
a system of stopping the cage as it descends 
into the mine, in case of the ropes giving 
way. —— The closing of the Cramps de 
Mars Salon, which was originally fixed for June 30, 
is now put off till July 10.——It is announced that. 
Madame Léon Bertaux, the founder and President. 
of the Union of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
intends to offer herself as a candidate for the chair 
in the Académie des Beaux-Arts, which has been, 
left vacant by the death of M. Bonnassieux.—— 
MM. Hannotin and Mauber have just obtained the 
travelling studentships awarded by the Superior 
Council of the Fine Arts to young architects who have 
exhibited in the Champs Elysées Salon. The 
death is announced of M. Antoine Georges 
Louvier, architect at Lyons (Rhéne), Corresponding 
Member of the Institute, and late Chief Architect 











of the Department of the Rhéne. He died at the 
age of seventy-five. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rocers’ VENTILATING SASH-FASTENER.—This is: 
a fastener invented and patented by Mr. M. Rogers, 
intended to enable a window to be fixed open at top 
and bottom sufficiently for ventilation, so that the 
sashes cannot be opened further from the outside. 
It consists of a metal rack fixed vertically on the 
inside of the side rail of the upper sash, and a 
spring bolt fixed on the top rail of the lower sash,, 
the end of the bolt working into the rack. The 
upper sash can be lowered a few inches, and the 
lower one raised to the same extent, and kept fixed 
by the bolt in the rack where desired. The bolt. 
can be held back by a catch while the sashes are 
being adjusted. It forms an effective and con- 
venient method of fixing the sashes open for 
ventilation. 

THE REPAIR OF LINLITHGOW PALACE, -— The 
Glasgow Herald says that, by direction of the 
representatives of Her Majesty’s Board of Works. 
in Scotland, operations have now been commenced 
for the repair of Linlithgow Palace. Representa- 
tion having been made to the Government, princi- 
pally on the part of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, the Government added a sum of 500/. 
to the estimates, for the purpose of preserving those 
parts of the palace most in need of repair. Of that: 
sum 250/. will be expended this year, and 250/. 
next year. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING AT SCARBOROUGH.— 
Owing to great pressure of other matter on our 
columns, we are obliged to hold over, until next. 
week our report of the meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers at. 
Scarborough. 

THe EnciisH Iron Trape.— There is little 
change to chronicle in the English iron market. 
Pig-iron is quiet ; but in most cases rates are main- 
tained, and in the Cleveland district quotations are 
1s. 6d. higher on the week. In the hematite pig- 
iron branch, however, West-Coast makers are quoting 
ls. less. Manufactured iron is still restricted to 
hand-to-mouth requirements; but tinplates are in 
fair sale, and rates continue strong. The steel 
trade exhibits little alteration. Engineers and 
shipbuilders are moderately engaged. The coal 
trade is a little quieter.—/ron, 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Tenders 
Des Architect, Surveyor, | “¢, pe 
ft Work or Materials. By whom Required. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premium. | to med or Engineer delivered 
delivered. 
®Oak Cleft Fencing......scccces seeceecees Baiking Town L. B... | C. J. Dawson ...+.-+. July 12 
“Free Library, Art Gallery, and Museum..| Oldham Corp. ........ 20. and 102. ........+. Jaly 18 *@ranite Kerb .. ” Siena etideesdteeseeont " do. do. do. 
*Con on of Sand-guard and Widening PD, .acastacctnensenehhoccsonsececs | do. do. do. 
e PWPETTTITITITITITITT TTT Borough of Blackpool ME seecdinsecoéetenees J uly 23 *3toneware Sewers and Drains, &€c......... | do. do. do, 
“Enfectious Diseases Hospital eee eee eeeeeeee Keighiey Corp. eeeeee 15l. and 102. eereeesees July 30 *Fire —- Station, Brompton PR ee a Gc. ile aa Oficial se reer ee og 
‘ PRT WOO ..cccccccccccscccecessesscseeees wm Union ..s.eee- ° 
Ce end or Sobaece Mahogany.......+- @. W 2 &. Ss. ipetionin — do. ser 2 13 
co TRACTS Cemevt Work, Albany-road..........++0: | G stes BP cesece OWEF .cccccccccce \ 
N 1 *Fire Escape mansion -_ nee eccces | Boro’ of Brightun .... | F. J. U. — o seecccece e 4 14 
*G eeeeeveeveeevee ' 0. 0. 
Tenders accuse of Wake -_ e sovsccccccs! ee a eaeinen = AI —_ —- ope <4 
Architect, Surveyor, *Labourers’ Dwellings ..........sessseeee: | Manchester Corp. .... | Spalding OBB wees 0. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or Engineer. | (41084 || *Paving and Kerbing Footpaths ......... | Maldoa U.S.A. ......| P. M. Beaumont...... July 16 
*Draining Temple-street ........+-eeeeeees — Estate Co, or. Renin July 19 
TM. coccersesesesece « DATES .ccesevsceee 
e treet Road Materials .......ccccccccccececevece, Acton Loc. Ba. ...... D. J. Eobetts ........ ao. 
Sart a Saad nd ena cite Caste 2 ——— B. of W. .. en EMD covevens ed : *Jronwork —New Municipal Beibsings voce] Cnaten Ceneat.- coe | C. MOMMAR o.ccccscee do, 
“Fie Gowers, Sc... sesceessensnerssenssees Best Hom io Bd... —sew sssosececceses do. tric Lightiog, Claybury Asylum ....| ny a ~ ey ylums July 26 
Pa VOTAL BETCOTE cncececccccscccces ymou D- coccce G. D. flamy........ SS ee ear ee ne ie tata Offtcial .....secceseeces 
Boundesy Walls and Fences..........0+++ Devon County Asylum | &. B. Harbottle...... do. *Additional Buildings, Pepetape Desea-¥ mieten -. sineats do. do. 
Sewernge Works... ......0.-csececeeseeces NewtonAbbotU.R.8.A.| ®. Segar .............. do. Saleshope, Stores, &c. Darnall, Sheffield .. rs g ~a oh i Mo date 
*Painting Workhouse ......06..sceceseeee Strand Union ........ W. GB. Cross ...ccccces do, Wakefield... O-OP. HOC. seseessees tg gta — 
Bailiff's House and Committee Room ....'| Manchester Corp. .... | Offcial.........-see0e July 6 Tmprovements, Zion Chapel, Wakefield .. mcarsrens ar AWSOD ...eee 
Infants’ School, near Pontypridd ........ L‘aawonno School Bd. | A. U. Evans .......--. do. Two Semi-detached Villas, Marine-avepue, T. A. Potts .......... = 2 Sait P 
School Building, Navigation ............ do. Newcastle-on-Tyne......--+-sesssecses ape oe BVlOF ccceccee 0. 
*Tooled York Paving..........cessseresees Mile End Old Town mane ne Road Forwation, Sewerage, &c. .........- : ron, one iim oe ae. 
eS | ee eee SG Tyee Mk SS Tt eek, Ga AIP ODO ee Ee ee: - T. Gradon weceeses 
*Asphal ving Margaret; *Woodlends Park Schools ...........s+++- Tottenham Sch. Bd... | ©. Bell .........-.--- do, 
y seeqpaheeepceee ee ae by oA Toho, Westinst:' G. W. BR. Wheeler .... do. *Wester Joint Asylum for Sumerset ...... | i te eee Giles, fis Gough, & mI 
oor a Ae Pree *Shops, Offices, Assembly Rooms, &c. seial Doncaster‘Mutual Co»| ; 
TITITITITI TITEL eee Ashington Co-op. Soc. | Oficial ........s006-- | July 8 ’ ’ ’ ti +? 
Grand Stand, &c. Warringten............ Cheshire Agri. Bociety| | ....... , do. | ng ve, ac. "| er athron do 
———— Buildings, Rothiemay, we a BR, conccepesecesese >» BERPER co cccccccecs . 
EEE SEED «Opvedcvceescccenscocervecos! i$ seescder B..B Wet coccsces July 9 
Cemetery Chapel ..............0c0csee0ee Barry and Cadoxton LIC APPOINTMENTS. 
-. Burial Board........ Bruton & Williams do. PUB Cc 
‘Workmen's caeete, Dinas Estate, Peny- Applica- 
9000600600000000 88000 vena oveccccs A. Lawrence.......... do. to 
Waterworks, Upper Cwmbran, Pontypool) Lianfrechfs Upper Loc. “a Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions to 
cccecocovocoss D. J. EE wcccccce 
*Supply of Building Materials to Convict) Directors of Convict sams 
Prisons DR DEEN. cooseconccocancese BUMGMD cccccccccece 7) do, *Junior Clerk at Parish Stoneyard........ St. Marylebone Vestry | 2J. per week. .....+.. Jaly 8 
“Supply of Buil Materials to Local PClerk of Works ....cccescevcccccccceccces Worcester Board of 
seeeee censceseeeccraseceseses Commrs. of Prisons .. do. do. | Guardians ......... | 20,128.64, .......6.... | July 20 
“New School, near Rotherham ............ Denaby Main Colliery Teachers ..... PCR Ee Nes <n | Proposed Indian Handi. 
» BAM. cccccccccces do. July 11 | craft School ........| = ewveeeee July 30 
Wing to Schools, Pentre, 8. Wales.. ..... Yatradyfodwg Sch Bad. | J. Rees .......ceccsees do, *Accountavt Clerk, Director of Works: 
PRONE Beh 6.0 6000 cpoccedecesectnccces Hanwell Local Board | (ffotal 2.06.5 ccccees July 12 CPArtMent ....cccecccccccccevececess | Civil Service Commrs.| = enceeess Aug. 4 
EEE GED, ccccvsccece cocccsacocsecs Willesden Local Board | 0. Claude Rebson .... do. *Assistaut Instructor in Geometrical) Royal Indian Engineer- 
EE, Gb codnccdbocceccouboccbooece do. do. do. DOWER cccccccsscccsccccncscocecces ing College.......... BREE cpsccovcsecesceess No date 
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LAUNDRY AND DomgsTIC APPLIANCES EXHIBI- 
TIoN.—An Exhibition under this title is to be held 
in the Central Hall, Holborn, from August 25 to 
September 3. Special attention, we are told, will 
be given to sanitation in the laundry, and among 
the classes of articles to be exhibited will be wash- 
ing machines, wringing machines, and manglin 

ines, air propellers, ventilators, geysers an 
rapid heaters, stoves, ranges, &c. 

UNERAL REFORM ASSOCIATION.—This Associa- 
tion held its fourteenth anniversary last week. The 
objects of the Association appear to be to recommend 
the “‘ earth-to-earth ” system of burial, to contend 
against useless expenditure which presses heavily 
on the poor, and to recommend the use of shelters 





Burgess-hill, Sussex; Eben Connal, Glasgow; 
William Cooper Dendy, Lambeth ; Francis Edward 
Dixon, Walton-le-Dale ; Harold Griffiths, London ; 
John Wright Kirk, London; Christopher Lloyd, 
Brompton; Henry Miller, Norwich; Lewis 
Mitchell, Hurlford, Kilmarnock; Reginald William 
Newman, Beckenham; William Henry Stanbury, 
Shorncliffe Camp ; and Fred Spencer Yates, York. 
TRADE Excursion.—On Saturday afternoon last 
theclerksand foremen inthe employ of Messrs. Brass 
& Son, the well-known builders and contractors, 
journeyed to the ‘‘ White Lion” Hotel, Cobham, 
Surrey. Acricket match first took place between 
the clerks and foremen, after which about seventy 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS AT BIRMINGHAM.— 
On the 28th ult. the bricklayers on strike at Bir- 
mingham met at their headquarters in Navigation- 
street to consider the offer of the master builders, 
as submitted through Mr. T. M. Colmore, the 
stipendiary. Asthe result of a full discussion of 
the subject, the men resolved to accept the terms 
proposed by the masters, and passed a cordial vote 
of thanks to the stipendiary for his efforts to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the dispute. The 
strike has lasted fourteen weeks. 


sat down to a cold collation. All the arrangements ———— 
or other means of avoiding the exposure of| were well carried out by Messrs. Eveleigh and 
mourners to the weather in open-air services, which | Morrison. MEETINGS. 


das often occasioned serious illnesses. On Monday, 
the 20th, Earl Fortescue presided at a conference 
of the officers of the society at the Church House, 
when the proposition to form a company which 
should enable persons in all parts of the country to 
put into practice the society’s principles was dis- 
cussed, and the matter referred to a sub-committee, 
with a view to ascertaining by what means such a 
company could be formed. The question of em- 
powering local postmasters to receive official an- 
nouncements of deaths, so as to save the poorer 
classes the trouble of going, in many cases, 
long distances to the Registrar, was committed for 
further consideration. On the 2lst ult. a drawing- 
room meeting was held at 21, Carlton House-terrace. 
Papers were read by Lady Frederic Cavendish, 
Miss F. Davenport-Hill, and Dr. C. M. Campbell. 
A paper was contributed by Mr. F. Scott, Secre- 
tary of the Sanitary Association of Manchester, 
contending that the Church is, by reason of her 
mission, the great sanitary agency. Archdeacon 
Donne, Dr. Norman Kerr, Professor Flower, C.B., 
General Lowry, Dr. F. Needham, Mr. S. Bourne, 
and Mrs. Dowson, Lecturer on Medical Jurispru- 
dence, were the subsequent speakers. In front of 
the house was exhibited a tent for the protection of 
mourners. The Bishop of Wakefield, presiding 
at the annual meeting at the Cuurch House, 
1 naagy the bad taste shown in the tall, 
oblong, tasteless tombstone in use in grave- 
yards in the north, and urged the adoption of 
memorials which are much smaller and of Christian 


THE SaniITaRY INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS.—At 
an examination for Inspectors of Nuisances, held 
at Wakefield under the auspices of this Institute 
on June 10 and 11, seventy-five candidates pre- 
sented themselves as Inspectors of Nuisances. 
Questions were set to be answered in writing on 
the 10th, and the candidates were examined 
vd voce on the llth. Fifty-three candidates were 
certified to be competent, as regards their sanitary 
knowledge, to discharge the duties of Inspectors of 

uisances. At an examination for Local Sur- 
veyors, held in London by the Institute on June 17 
and 18, twenty-three candidates presented them- 
selves. Questions were set to be answered in 
writing on the 17th, and the candidates were 





IMPROVEMENTS AT LANCASTER.—At the Lancaster 
Town-hall, on the 22nd ult., Mr. Arnold Taylor, 
Local Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry 
in reference to a proposal by the Town Council to 
borrow £42,390 for street improvements, new roads, 
fire brigade, market, baths, and other purposes ; 
£15,000 for works of water-supply ; £2,600 for the 
extension of the municipal buildings, a total of over 
£60,000. There was no opposition, and after the 
various proposals had been gone inta, the Inspector 
intimated that he would make his report to the 
Local Government Board. 

BusInEss CHANGES.—Mr. Thomas Drew, of 225, 
Upper Thames-street, and 113, Queen Victoria- 
street, informs us that in order to arrange a division 
of the businesses carried on under the styles of 
‘‘ Rownson, Drew, & Co.,” and ‘George Wright & 
Sons,” the partnership existing between himself, 
his son (Mr. Lewis Harry Drew), and his nephew 
(Mr. T. Drew Bear), is dissolved by mutual consent, 
from June 30. Mr. Drew and his son retain the 
bar iron, steel, hardware, and stove and range busi- 
nesses, and will carry them on in the names of 
Rownson, Drew, & Co., and George Wright & Sons. 
as heretofore. His nephew (Mr. T. Drew Bear) 
takes over the engineering department, which has 
always been under his management. Mr. T. Drew 
Bear at the same time announces that he has taken 
into partnership Mr. Frank Ransome, of Ipswich, 
and Mr. E. Hollis Perks, and that the business will 
be carried on in the name of ‘“‘ Drew Bear, Ran- 
some, & Perks,” at 714, Queen Victoria-street, and 
at Prince’s Wharf, Lambeth. 

ELEcTRIC LIGHTING FOR LEEDS.—According to 
the Leeds Mercury, the Yorkshire House-to-House 
Electricity Company, which has acquired the right 
(subject to certain powers of purchase by the Cor- 
poration) to supply electricity tor lighting and other 
purposes in Leeds, hopes to have its works com- 
pleted by November 1. The directors have decided 
to proceed at once to lay the mains in the principal 
streets. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS, BURNLEY.—On the 
2ist ult. Mr. Arnold conducted a Local Government 
Board inquiry at Burnley, relating to an application 
by the Council to borrow 29,000/. for a scheme of 
electric lighting which has already been pro- 


‘ SATURDAY, JULY 2. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The Sketching 
Class to meet at Royston House, Carolina Park, 
Granton, to make measured drawings and sketches of 
the south front of the mansion. 3p.m. 


TUESDAY, JULY 5. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. J. E. Potts 
on ‘‘ Materials: Local Building Stones.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 


Royal Archeological Institute.—(1) Professor B. 
Lewis on ‘ Antiquities at Buda-Pest.” (2) Mr. Robert 
Munro “ On Prehistoric Saws versus Sickles.” 4 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting. 8.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 9. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to Colonel North’s 
House at Eltham, and to Eltham Palace. Train leaves 
Cannon-astreet at 1.45 p.m. 


— | 
Vd — wo 





RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


10,270.—Door INDICATORS: R. Hodges and F. J. H. 
Tilley.—This is an invention relating to the construc- 
tion and arrangement of indicators for attachment to 
doors, showiog words such as “‘ Engaged,” *‘ In,” ‘‘ Out, 
and the like. It consists in the construction of a door- 
fastener and indicator in one piece of apparatus, con- 
= by the simple movement of the bolt, knob, or 

andle. 

12,019.—SANITABY Prpks: W. Deeming.—This inven- 
tion refers primarily to sanitary or drain pipes of 
earthenware or stoneware, but may also be applied to 
iron or other pipes, and has for its object to provide & 
water-tight and air-tight joint between the ends of two 
pipes without the use of liquid cement to be ran 
into the joint. It consists essentially in forming 
the pipe ends of such a shape that the cement 
or clay can. be placed on the _ spigot end 
and carried into the socket, and when there be bumped 
tightly into all the joints. The spigot end of the joint 
is constructed with a shoulder or ring, which will be 
near the mouth of the socket when in position, and @ 
corresponding shoulder or ring in the socket near its 
base; so that when one is placed inside the other the 
joint will zigzag on in the form of one or more steps. 


visionally adopted. The inquiry also embraced |The cement is placed on the spigot-end of the pips 
examined vivd voce on the 18th. The following | applications to borrow 11,000/. for gas extensions ; before being laserted into the socket, and is carried 
2,700. for street improvements:  2,000/. for therewith. The cement coming against 


twelve candidates were certified to be competent, 
8 


as = their sanit knowledge, to disc 
the duties of Local pwn Eiwin Brown, 





recreation-grounds ; and a minor sum for market 
and slaughter-house improvements. 








on the inner surface of the socket is com 
between that shoulder and the shoulder on the spigot, 
and is thereby forced or bumped into all the interstices. 
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‘lhe cement also forms.a ring round the pipe, besides 
filling the sides of the joints. 


12,762.—ORNAMENTAL PANELS: W. S. Morton.—This | 150/. ; 9, 11, 12, Little Ran 
invention is for producing ornamental panels or] 31 yrs., g.r. 6/. r. 90/., 645/.; 20, Belmont-st., Chalk 
decorating materials, presenting modelled surfaces with | Farm, u.t. 71 yrs., r. 36/., 305/.: 14 to 20 (even), Stan- 
highly or lowly relieved work, not likely to chip or hope-st., and 14A, Seaton-st., Euston-rd.,u.t. 15 yrs., 
crack, and which can be easily affixed to walls, ceilings, | g.r. 1702, r. 3507. 16e., 100.—By Thurgood § Martin: 
It consists in the application to the | ‘‘The Chestnuts,” Walthamstow, and 3a. 3r. 28p., 


or other surfaces. 
back of embossed canvas of an adhesive paste, such as 


may be made with glue, size, whiting, and plaster of | f., 
Paris, and a coating or coatings of plaster of Parisor|reversion in 75 yrs., 
cement, with or without the interposition of “scrim” | Maidenhead, 
on open-wove fabric between the layers of plaster or | freehold pleasure farm of 16}a., r. 60/., 1,200/.; an en- 
cement, and with or without the insertion of woods, | closure of land, East Hoathley, Sussex, 7a. 3r. Sp., f., 

3307. ; a ditto 13a. Or. 7p., f., 350/.; ‘‘Crouch’s Farm,” 


vitreous, mosaics, or other decorative materials. 


5,401.—PAINT BRUSHES: L. Z. Jenkins.—This inven-| and 87a. Or. 


tion consists of what is claimed to be a novel means for 


connecting the bridle of a paint or other brush with the | of f. 


same. It also comprises a ferule for a brush, consisting 
of wire in the form of a coil, the ends of which form 
hooks for the connexion of the bridle of the brush, the 
said hooks being integral with the remainder of the 
ferule, thus producing a convenient and strong device 
for the purpose intended. There is also a flattening 
the interior of the coils of the ferule, so as to produce 
an unbroken surface for the contact of the bristles. 

5,598.—JOINERS JOBBING BENCH: J. A son. — 
This improvement consists of a circular-saw bench with 
continuous roller feed for re-sawing deals and battens, 
also for surface planing, jointing, and thicknessing, and 
straight moulding. The details can only be understood 
by reference to the drawings. 

6 031.—BRICK MOULDING MACHINERY : H. W. Mead. 
—This is an invention relating to apparatus for making 
bricks and the like, and has for its object the provision 
of a machine which shall be pwns g A simple, 
compact, durable, and efficient. It consists in the im- 
proved construction, arrangement, and combination of 
parts, as very fully described and illustrated in the 
specification. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


June 13.—11,052, B. Powell, Pipe Joints.—11,068, E. 
Wethered, Latches, Locks, and Dvor Furniture—11,100, 
S. Jefferies, Brick Machinery. 

June 14.—11,121, T. Paddon, Window-sash Fastener. 
—11,127, J. Webb, the Vacuum Ventilator and Sewer- 
gas Destructor.—11,151, J. Shrawder, Poeumatic Door- 
checks and Closers.—11,163, A. Strusholm, Tiles.— 
11,170, G. Parker, Construction of Floors, Ceilings, and 
Roofs of Buildings, also applicable to the construction 
of side-walks and. pavements.—11,190, B. & R. Wild, 
Vertical Band Sawing-machine. — 11,193, P. Bright, 
Water-closets. 

June 15.—11,207, W. Turner, Frames for Ship’s Doors. 
—11,211, R. Gilson & W. Booer, Heating Bakers’ Ovens 
with gas. —11,212, W. James, Facia. —11,215, F. 
Shuffrey, Window Sash-fastener —11,227, 8S. Braine & 
G. Hackett, Combination Screw Nail. —11,233, C. Maxted 
& A. Bell, Preventing the Vibration or Rattling of 
Sliding Windows.—11,241, W. Lancaster, Laying Con- 
crete, Cement, and other similar materfals for foot- 
paths, floors, and other purposes.—11,266, C. Raymond, 
Brick-pressing Machine. 

June 16.—11,288, W. Richards, Upholstery.—11,293, 
B. Hausmann, Circular Saws, or Circular Sawing Ma- 
chinery.—11,299, O. Hetzer, Boarded Floors. 

June 17,—11,357, P. Klinka, Producing Flat Reliefs 
for Wall Papers, &c.— 11,360, H. Ball, Self-locking 
Window-sash Slide and Fastener.—11,.361, S. Adams, 
Drain-testing.—11,373, J. Thompson and Others, Bakers’ 
Ovens.—11,381, T. Rogers, Flushing Cisterns.—11,384, 

A. Cochrane and H. Sheridan, Making Roadways, 
Footpaths, Covers for Streets, Constructional Stair- 
cases, and all other Surfaces required to be non- 
slipping. 

June 18.—11,407, C. Hall, Enamelled Bricks and 
Tiles.—11,410, J. Campbell and C. Cameron, Safety Door 
or Gate for Hoists or Lifts.—11,411, J. Dougan and 
Others, Erecting Buildings.—11,412, J. Campbell and C. 
Cameron, Safety Gate for Holsts.—11,447, H. Wood, 
Fire Grates. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


7,784, J. Volante, Window-fastening device.— 7,927, J. 
Cartland, Hinges —8,781, A. de Muratt, Spring-bolt 
Door-locks.— 8,910, J. Lockworth, Closing and Latching 
Doors.—9,235, T. Rymer-Jones, Refractory and Non- 
conducting Bricks, Tiles, Slabs, and Pipes.—9,698, J. 
Grubb, of the firm of C. Joiner & Co., Sliding Gas 
Pendants.— 9,755, R. Pancoast, Ventilators or Chimney 
Cowls.—9,980, C Hill, Door-stops and Draught Excluders. 
—9,996, G. Gwillim and H. Swan, Tool or Apparatus for 
Carving Wood, Stone, or other material, or for Boring 
er Drilling Holes in the same.—10,286, J. Gordon, Sash- 
fasteners.—10,248, T. Voce, Lead -lights.—10,253, “J. 
Turner, Seasoning or Preserving Wood.—10,341, H. 
Sankey, Decorating Walls.—10,407, J. Shaw, Reversible 
Window-sashes.—10,476, W. Horn, Dry Locks.—10,513, 
C. Hibberd and R. Lowman, Window-sashes.—10,601, A. 
King, Ventilators.—10,673, H. Tuke, Brick - cutting 
Tables.—10,674, W. Junge, Cutter for Tenoning, Mould- 
ing, Grooving, and similar purposes.—10,755, W. Ward 
& Sons, Ltd., and W. Ward, Brick-presses. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATION ACCHPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


14,476, J. Trimming, Combination Instrument for the 
use of Architects and Surveyors. 


£ a = 
Oo 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 17.—By Messrs Cobb (at Sittingbourne) : “‘ Vigo 
Fruit Farm,” near Sittingbourne, 5a. Or. 26p., f., 8000. ; 
“The Swan Inn,” Greenstreet, f., r. 402, 1,400/.; free- 
hold house and shop, r. 241, 5601.; freehold cottage, r. 6/., 
3 : freehold house, shop, and garden, Bapchild, r. 18/., 


JUNE 20.—By Buckland & Sons: ‘The Nosh’s Ark” 
beer-house and two cottages, Stanwell, f., 740/.—By 
D. J. Chattell : 4, Stockman’s-row, Chislehurst West, f., 
r. 551., 1,0001.—By Nokes & Nokes: 4 and 5, Laurel-ter., 
Tottenham, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 102. 10s., 1207. ; 125, Angel- 
lane, Stratford, u.t. 46 yrs., g.v. 61. 178. 6d , r. 360., 2207. ; 
9 and 10, Rodney-pl, Barnabury, f, r. 59/. 16s., 4204. ; 
Hay of 71. 10s., ney-pl, reversion in 18 yrs., 2354, ; 





and 10, Denmark-st., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 4/., r. 847. 188., 6152. ; 
6, Cromwell-rd., Holloway, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 52. 10s., | 1, 

d reversion 
Kennington, 39 : 
By Stimson ¢ Sons: Three plots of f. land, Garfield- 
rd., Wimbledon, 1,2202.; 21 and 


— 


olph-sat., Camden Town, u.t. 


-, 3,350/.; ‘*Grosvenor House” and 8a. Ir. Ip., 
4,0101.; f.g.r. of 237., Mayes-rd., Wood Green, 
575l.; ‘* Hazelbank,” near 


and 651 acres, f., r. 70l., 1,4001.; 


24 p., and c., 1,850/.; ‘‘Scallow 
Bridge Farm,’ 57a. Or. 8p., f., 1,200/.; enclosures 
land, Hailsham, 14a. Or. Op., 7002.; an 
enclosure of f. land, Wargrave, Berks;:-la.°2r. 20p., 
1501.; three cottages and plot of land, 2a. Ir. 13p., 
3002. ; freehold cottages and 7a. 3r. 7p., 9902. 


JUNE 21.—By 7. Wade & Co. : 73 to 79 odd, Albert-st., 

Regent’s-pk., u.t. 49 yrs, g.r. 222, r. 2207 , 2,0157.; 41, 

42, and 43, Mornington-rd., u.t. 47 yrs.,gr. 152. 158., r. 

1962., 1,6752. ; 11 and 12, Park-st., Dorset-sq., u.t. 9 yrs., 

g.r. 91. 98., 1201.—~By Moss & Jameson: ‘‘ Netherleigh 

Cottage,’’ Uxbridge-rd , Ealing, f., 1,105/. ; 24 to 30- even, 

Deptford Lower-rd., Rotherhithe, u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 

177. 6s. 6d., r. 1172., 8007. ; 20, Whitehorse-yd., Strand, 

f., 3002.; 15, Stanhope - st., f, r. 802, 1,350/.; 

47, Stanhope-street, f., r. 852., 7802.—By Bean, Burnett, 

& Co.: 55, Mioa-roead, Old Kent-rvad, u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 

4l., r. 357., 1851 —By Dowsett & Co.: F.g.r. of 261., Ipple- 

pen-ter., Tottenham, reversion in 88 yrs., 560/.—By W. 

& F’. Houghton: 97, The Common, Clapton, u.t. 7 yrs., 

g.r. 41/., 43/.—By Humbert, Son, & Flint: ‘‘ Elim 

Loige,’’ Wembley, with grounds, f., 1,9002.; An enclo- 

sure of land, Hatch End, Pinner, lla. Or. 34p., f., 8002. ; 
A ditto of Sa. 3r. 4p., f, 8007.; A ditto of 17a. 2c. 23p., 

f., 1,6107. ; Copyhcld meadow land, 5a. 2r. 27p., 480/.— 
By C. & H. White: 70, 72, and 74 Carr-st., Limehouse, 

u.t. 60 yrs., gr. 152, 1257 ; 63, 65, and 75, Tradescant- 
rd., Lambeth, u.t. 78 yrs., ig.r. 227. 10s., 1,015/.; 5, 7, 

and 9, Horace-st., u.t. 23° yrs., g.r. 102. 10s., 3607. ; 103, 

South Lambeth-rd., c.r. 307., 4107.; an improved rental 
of 35/., u.t. 23 yrs,, 33, Wile:x-rd., 3252. ; 29 and 31, 
Wileox-rd., and 33 and 35, Horace-st., Lambeth, u.t. 23 
yrs., no g.r., r. 1347. 88 , 1,0000. ;i.g.r. of 122 ,Wheatsheaf- 
lane, u.t. 23 yrs., no g.r. (short reversion), 120/. ; i.g r. 
of 6/., u.t. 23 yrs., no g.r., 6572 ; igr. of 211, Wilcox-rd., 
u.t. 21 yrs., no g.r., with reversion, 2151.; Nos. 1 and 8, 
Horace-st., u.t. 23 yrs.,no gr., r. 50/., 4507 ; i.g.r. of 
562. 58., Horace-st., u.t. 23 yrs., no g.r., 575/.; 39 and 
41, Horace-st., u.t. 23 yrs., no g.r., r. 491. 8s., 2657. ; 3 
and 4, Assaye-st., u.t. 23 yrs., no g.r., vr. 617, 3902. ; 
25, and 28, Wheatsheaf-lane, u.t. 23 yre., no g.r., r. 65l., 
3401. By Debenham, Tewson § Co.: *‘The Firs,” Lee, 
aod 10a. Or. 12p, f., 12,5002 ; freehold Jand, Romney 
Marsh, Kent, 30a. 3r. 27p., 1,9257.; ‘‘The Lavington 
Estate”’ of 2,100a., near Petworth: part of ‘‘ Glasshouse 
Farm,” 70a. 3r. 7p., f , 1,1507 ; f. pasture and woodlands, 
83a. 3r. 30p, 12007 ; ‘London House,” Graffam, and 
lla. 3r. 26p , f.,1 0102 ; freehold cottage with shop, and 
2a. Or. 18p.. r. 16/.. 2502 ; numerous enclosures of land, 
30a. 1r. 23p., f., 1,745 ; numerous cottages and land, f., 
1,2052. By Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co.: ‘‘The High 
ees Estate,” Reigate; an enclosure of f land, near 
Redhill-common, 2a. Or. ~ 2,000.; ** Winton Cot- 
tage,” with grounds, f., 600/.; three plots of f. land, 
Meadvale, 3701. ; two plots of freehold land, Blackboro’- 
rd., la. lr. 16p., 1 0300. 


JUNE 22.—By A. Robertson: 122, 124, and 126, Elsa- 
st., Stepney, f., 4501.—By A. A. Hollingsworth: I.g.r. of 
2737. 10s., Bethnal-green, u.t. 16 and 26 yrs, gr. 
57U. 168., 1,7007. ; 13 and 15, Wennington-rd., wt. 65yrs., 
g.r. 62. 108., 3607. ; 35 to 831 (odd), Wennington-rd., u.t. 
65 ty g.r. 127. Lis., 7201.—By C. P. Whiteley: 8, Eton- 
v , Haverstock-hill, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 3/., 7700. ; 2, 
Seymour-villas, —s u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 62. 68., 
r. 40/., 400:—By M. Hubbard: 32, 36 to 40 (even). 
Charlton King’s-rd., Kentish Town, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r, 
271. 108., 7707. ; 32, Northampton-st., Islington, u.t. 25 
yrs., gr. 31. 5s., r. 287 ,1602 ; ‘* Brighton Villa,” Stanley. 
rd., Woodford, f., r. 227.,3151.—By Rushworth & Stevens . 
32 and 35, Grove-rd. Wanstead, f, r. 76/., 8901.; No 
110, Piccadilly, u.t. 14yrs., g.r. 120/., r. 4302 , 2,7907.—By 
Gairdner & Warton: No. 228, Piccadilly, u.t. 11 yrs., 
g.c. 2000., r. 4902 , 1,280/.—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper: 
12, 13, and 15, Hope-pk, Bromley, Kent, u.t. 53 
rs., g-f. 451, r. 1801., 8002; 5, Langley-rd., 
ckenham, f., r. 20/., 250..—By C. R. Cross: 
‘*Kinnear’s Dwellings,” Baker’s-alley, Bow, f., 300/. ; 
1l to 17, Avenue-close, Willesden-lane, u.t. 91 yrs., 
g.r. 35/., 2407.; 20 to 26, Avenue-close, u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. 
351., 1701.—By Rutley, Son & Vine: 59, Tollington-rd., 
Holloway, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 67. 68., 3701.—By H. Donald- 
son: 116 and 118, Queen’s-rd., Dalston, u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 
141., vr. 747., 4901.; 3, Warwick-rd., Clapton, ut. 10 
yrs., g.r. 71. 168. r. 502., 1652.; 4, Rectory-rd., Stoke 
Newington, u.t. 16 yrs.,g.r. 4/., rr 362., 1252.—By Cooper 
& Goulding (at Leyton): 19 plots of freehold land, 
Leyton, 1,0302. 
JUNE 23.—By G. B. Hilliard & Son: 7 to 12, Alfred- 


closures of f. Jand, Stock, Essex, 10a. Ir. 20p., 4100. ; 
ditto, 8a. Ir. 18p., 2401.—By Mansell & Rowe: 12, 14, 
and 16, Westow-st., Norwood, u.t. 25 yra., g.r. 6/., r. 
2257 , 2,0902. ; 46 and 48, Weston-st., u.t. 25 yrs ¢ a Be 
1002., 1,0902. ; ‘‘ Springfield Lodge,” Belvedere-rd., .t. 
65 yrs.,g.r. 137. 108., 5501.—By J. 
st., Westminster, u.t. 17 yrs., gr. 41, r. 202, 1051 —By 
Bray, Young, & Co : 62 to 72 (even), Burgess-st., Lime- 
house, ut. 78 yrs., g.r. 212., 8152.—By Brodie, 
Timbs, Baker: ‘* Woodland Cottage,” North-hill, 
Highgate, c., 4301 —By J. EH. Pinder: Fgr. of 
101., Stamford - hill, reversion in 87 yrs., 2400. ; 
8 and 4, Bailey's - lane, f.r. 612. 168., 7601. — 
By C. C. § T. Moore: 8, 17, and 24, Skidmore-t., Mile 
End, f., r. 83/. 4s., 7801. ; 27, 69. 71, and 78, Skidmore- 
st., £, 9857. ; 1, 2, and 3, Cedar Villas, Leytonstone, f., 
8151. ; No. 13, Bow-rd, u t. 24 yrs., g.r. 152 108., 185/.— 
By Newbon & Co. : 40 to 50 even, 56 and 62, Withering- 
ton-rd, Highbury, u.t. 93 yrs e*- 65/. 58, ¥. 350/,, 
2,995. ; 21 and 23, Scholefield- d , Holloway, u.t. 62 y’s., 
g.r. 107., 2002. ; 15 and 17, Charlton Kings-rd., Kentish 
Town, u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 17. 108, r. 532. 168.. 3800. ; 
85, St. Paul’s-rd., Canonbury, u t. 53 yrs., g.r. 127 , 7001. ; 
11 and 13, Grazebrook-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 47 yrs., 
g.r. 151. 15s., 7051.. By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. : ‘‘ Tha 


A. Jones : 35, Vincent- 


st., Bermondsey, u.t 23 yrs, g.r. 191.198, 815/.; En- | Cedar, Cu 


285l.; f. stabling, r. 152, 2257.; f. stabling, r. 1067., 


> fg.xr. of 102 103., Ridge-rd., Stroud-green, 
n 87 yrs., 2752.; 32, Ravensden - st, 
yrs., g. Yr, 40. 168., rv. 842, 3207.— 


22, Margaret - st., 
Hackney, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 22,, 260/.; 39 to 45, Inville- 


rd., Walworth, ut. 58 yrs., g.r. 20/., 810/.; 78, Lynd- 


hurst-rd., Peckham, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 47. 10s., r. 28/., 
2101. ; 7, Caroline-plL., oY u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 22, r. 
281., 2901; 74, Brodrick-rd., Tooting, f., r. 452 , 600.— 
By D. Watney & Sons: ‘‘Chairman’s Farm,” near 
ee gy 10a. 8r. 38 p., f , 4107. ; several enclosures of f. 
land, 31a. 0 r. 26 p., 6602. ; numerous cottagesand gardens, 
f., 9552. ; tithe rent-charge of 12/. 16s. 11d. a year, 1102.— 
By Farebrother, Ellis, & Co.: F.g.r. of 701., Norton 
Folgate, reversion in 95 yrs., 1,750/. ; freehold rental of 
60/., Blossom-st., u.t. 95 yrs., 1,270.5; f, r. 1302., and 
stabling, 2, Elder-at., 2,650/. ; 31, Spital-sq., f., r. 175/., 
3,0007. ; 32, 36, 37, and 88, Spital-sq., f., r. 3502., 6,5202. = 
‘**Crookham Knoil,” Crookham, Hants, and 32a. 2r. 30p., 
f., 5,3502. ; f.g.r. of 457., Wellclose-sq., St. Geo fm 
East, reversion in 192 yrs., 1, 2600. ; f.g.r. of 122., North- 
east-passage, reversion in 192 yrs., 320/.; fgr.cf 62, 
Grace’s-alley, reversion in 202 yrg., 1302. 

JUNE 24.—By Robins, Snell, & Gore: 84, Little New- 
port-st , Soho, f., r. 120/., 2,1007.— By Cooper §& Goulding : 
35, Barrington-rd., Brixton, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 22 12s. 6a. 
r. 601.; andalg.r. of 27. 12s. 6d., u.t. 30 yrs., 3152.—By 
F. J. Bisley d& Sons: 8, Canute-st., Rotherhithe, u.t. 58 
yrs., g.F. 21. 10s., 1651.—By W. C. EB. Brignal: The lease 
of “Southampton Arms,” Highgate-rd.; u.t. 14 yrs., 
6007.—By R. Reid: No. 43, Old Bond-st., f., r. 450/., 
12,0007. ; 10 and 42, Old Bond-st., f., r. 8002., 22.8000. + 
33 and 34, George-st., Hanover-sq., u.t. 77 yrs.,. gr. 
71, ¥. 3302, 6,4002.; 22, Regent-st., Waterloo-pl., 
ig.r. of 2207, u.t. 25 yre., g.r. 1082. 142., 1,600; 
31, George-st., Manchester-sq., u.t. 353 yrs., gr. 40/.,. 
r. 807., 4801.—By Newbon & Co. : 26, Bridge-st., Homer- 
ton, f., r. 2472 , 2557.; 6, Camden-pk.-rd., Camden-town, 
u.t. 69 none g.r. 8l., r. 387., 2752. ; 30 and 30a, Southgate- 
rd., . Islington, ut. 3 yrs., g.r. 52, 4. 6si. 8s., 4007. ; 
50 to 66 (even), Oakley-rd.,u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 212, r. 
917. 18s., 7057. ; 5, Dagmar-rd., Stroud-green, u.t. 84 yrg., 
gr. 7l., r, 382, 3751.; 6, Somerfield-rd., Finsbury-pk.. 
u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 61, 68., r. 362, 3752.; 40, Ambler-rd , 
u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 61., ©. 34/., 320/.; 23, Romilly-rd., u.t. 
76 yrs, gr. 50., vr. 341, 3702.; 131, . Riversdale-rd.,’ 
Green-lanes, u.t. 78 yrs., gr. 77, r. 862, 3252; 
22, Springfield-rd., Wimbledon, u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 62. 6¢., 
3902. ; 1 and 2, Sycamore-villas, New Malden, f., r. 497. 
4500.—By W. Hall; 34, Cambridge-ay., Kilburn, u.b. 6¢ 
yrs., g.r. 22., r. 402, 5252. ; 54, Cambridge-av., u.t. 66 yrs., 
g.r. 112, 4452 ; 18, Cambridge-gardens, u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 
127. 10s., r. 657., 50897.—By Fuller & Fuller: Four ore 
of freehold land, Hornchurch, 320/.—By Baker & Sons: 
‘The Littleton Estate,” near Staines: — “‘ Littleton 
House” and 49a. Ir. 38p., f,, r. 1057., 3,7502.; numerous 
enclosures of f. land, 86a. 8r, 33p., 7,9101.; six freehold 
cottages and gardens, r. 43/., 1,090.; a plot of market 
garden land, la. lr. 39p., f., 5102. 


[Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
gagroved ound-rent ; g r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ;. 
f. for frechold ; c. for copyhold: 1. for leasehold ; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a for 
per annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd, for road ; 
sq. for square; pl. for place; ter._for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
oemhonrs ‘tom 909 _0.00| Walnuts Italie, Geen sat 
Teak, E.I... load 9/10/68  15/0/0 " = 
uoia,U.8.ft.cu, AH an METALS, 
Birch, Go, seccoe 38/5/0 4/10/0 a ton 2/1/33 0/0,0 
Elm, do. eeeeeeee 0/0 4/15/0 Bar ‘Ww alah. in : 
Fir, Dantsic, &¢, 1/10/0 8/10/0| Tongon....'... 5/17/6 6/00 
Oak, GO. weeecsee ano ae Do. do. at works 
Canada....+++. in Wales ..... . 57/8 snore 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 8/10/0| », Staffo 
Do, yellow ...++ 2/10/8 = = B/0/0 in London .... 6/5/00 6/15/0 
Lath, ntsic,fath 5/0/68 6/0/0 Correz — Bri 
t. Peters 5/e/e 8=—- 7/0/08 cake and ingot 47/0/0 48/0/0 
Qnd &lst std 100 7,10/8 9,10,0 iiestantamn: . ae see 
Be Seer. eee 8/0/0 | « Obi, bars .... 45/39 45/10/0 
mm coeere | ~» | YerrowMeratib, 0/0/64 0/0/58 
St. Petersburg, LEAD — Pig 
Ist yellow .. J0/10/8 14/10/0 | “2 ton 10/50 10,76 
De: white Oe 1010/0 "om, ce 
0. seco 
Bwedish ...... 7/00 15/0/0| Brande o--..-+- 10/15/0 10/17/6 
White Sea .... 8/0/0 17/0/0 8 lbs. per sq. ft. 
Pinelst 20/0/0  26/0/0 ond wqwands ... 12/0/0 0/0/e 
Do, do, 2nd.... 14/10/0 16/0/0| 5; 12/100 0/0 
Do. do. 8rd, &c. 8/0/0 10/0/0 515 0— Bnglich 
Do. Bpruce. Ist 6/10/0 sheet ......ton 25/150 26/0/0 
. ieille : 
2nd ee 


eeeeeecece 26/5/0 6/0/8 

«+e 101/5/0 101/10/0 
A -+e+ 101/5/0 101/10 0 
Buglish Ingote. 104/0/@ 104'10/¢ 








» lin. prep. 
as ,. » ao onse ph 
Do, 2nd..... eo Of7/0 Bf 
Other qualities 0/36 6/7/6| Linseed ......ton 18/150 1817/6 
. ft, Cocoanut, Cochin 24/0/0 /0/0 
e ceeremengy (4 a ISR cc cece aun anne 
ogany, eeee 
-™ 2/0 ~~ 25/0/0 
cargoay (4h 2/0| pale ..ccccsess ' 
Mexican do. do rd 6 Do, brown eeneecece 23/ 0/0,0° 
Honduras do.. wink Oleine ...seccces 21/10/60 22/10/0 
Box, Turkey Lubricating, U.B. 4/00 6/0/0 
Rose, Rio.....++2 10/0/68 20/0/0 | Do. refined...... 510/80 12/0 
Satin, barrel 0/19/0 1/0/0 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





AMMANFORD (Carmarthen).—Ae-epte4 for the extens‘on of Cross 
Inn School, fur the Lilandebie United District School Bosrd. Mr. 
David Jenkins. architect, Llavdilo :— 

Dall TMA sn ss cWocovddcbeddccccsidvecessesstvs £1225 0 0 





ARDLEIGH (Essex).—For the erection cf stab'es and coach-house, 
for Messrs. T. Moy, Limited, Colchester. Mr. J. W. Start, archi- 








60, Albert-st., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 720, 5761. ; 8 


‘ 


East Mansion,” West Worthing, f., 1,5007.—By Thurgooi 
& Martin: F. cowhouse, Sage-st., Whitechapel, r. 18/7 , 


tect, Cups Chainbers, Colchester :— 
W. A. Cnambers ......eee. wd al Fenn, Ardieigh® ........ £247 
° Be: umont PTTTEPLL TL ° 270 ° Accepted. 
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THE BUILDER. 








AUDENSHAW.—For sewering brook coursé, Shepley Fields, for 
the Audenshaw Local Bard. Mr. J. H. Burton, surveyor, War- 
rington-street, Ashton-upder-Ly ne :— 

Worthington & Pow- Thos. Storer, Denton* = 0 0 
0 0 





ME. ccacheséeennne ve £104 4 3| Frank Marland ...... 
* Accepted. 
AUDENSHAW.—For srewering, level'ing, paving, kerbing, 


Gagging, and completiog Booth- road, Audenshaw, for the Auden- 
pln Local Board. Mr. J. H. Burton, surveyor, Ashton-under- 
yne 
Messrs. Worthiogton & Pownall, of Manchester (accepted at 
schedule of prices), 
[Four tenders were received. } 





EVESHAM.—<Accepted for certain alterations and additions to 
Prince Henry's Grammar-scho.l, for the Governors, Mr. C. Hugh 
latter, architect :— 

Messrs. Espley & Co. .....ccccscccecess go dccovcos £675 0 0 





HORSHAM (Sussex).—For the erection of new Grammar School 
and master’s residence at Horsham. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, 
29, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. :— 





PUrmigs .coccccccsccccccces £7 ,640 Rowland ney pee cccgcocave £6,096 
BtACey ccccccccc-cece eecese 7,577 SEE ose -.b60606e6000% 6,000 
Clinchen..... PTT TTT T b do: DEEMED ‘ondubececkssctcceden 5,888 
Marslamd .....cccceeecces GSO 8 BUORTS oc iccoscecccscedvces 5,885 
FOGMBOR. cccccccccccceeeves 6,650 | Potter (accepted) ....... - 5,795 





LIVERPOOL. —For alterat‘ons and additions to the Boys’ School, 
Great Crosby, for the Merchant Taylors’ Company. Mr. W. Hilton 
Nash, architect, 5, Adelaice-place, Lundon, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 
‘Chas. Aldridge, Live: pool :— 


Morrison & Bons.......... £3,538 | Tomkinson & Son ........ £3,252 
Brown & Backhouse...... 3,333 | Samuel Webster (accepted) > 177 
Paterson & Bon .......... 3,260 | J. Dilworth .......ceese0e , 150 








@LIVERPOOL.—For alterations and additions to the Merchant 
"Taylors’ School for Girls, Great Crosby. Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 
architect, 5, Adelaide- place, EC. Quantities by Mr. Chas. Aldridge, 


Liverpool : 

Brown & Backhouse ..... - £1,655 | Paterson & Son .......... £1,487 
ee TIO: . coccncscacece 1,595 | Samuel Webster.......... 1,474 
Gsaac Dilworth............ 1,555 * Accepted. 








_—— 


LLANDILO.—<Accepted for the re-toration of Taliaris Chapel, for 
Mr. Herbert Peel. Mr. Devid Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 
Price & Deakins, builders, Kuuckias, Knighton .. £625, 0 0 





LONDON, 
circus. E.C. 
Baeeete sidscoscdscode senate £251 
T 


-— For works at the ‘“‘Coach and Horses,” Holborn- 
Mr. J. T. Alexander, architect :— 
Courtuey & Fairbairn ...... £171 
wards & Medway* ...... 164 
* Accepted 








LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Lord Nelson,” Comunercial-road, 
x. Messrs, Bird & Walters, architects :— 





White & Co. ‘.ccccccccceses £5,151 | Lascelles & Co. .........- £4,687 

Burman & Bon .....+.+s-5- DPE Jcd..cdubecovesecese 4,646 

— ebosebe ecbdosskicobs 4,846 | Gon d& Brand .......... 4,630 

oeceerhobotesooogons 418 | AMIS ..ccccodcdccccccccce £988 

Willianns & Ge, . eaddestese 4,783 | Edwards & Medway - scoo 
Fo MET Ses 4,698 * Accepted. 








LONDON. — For works at the “ Devonshire Arms,” Marloes- 
road, Kensington, W. Messrs. Treacher & Fisher, architects :— 


GobssO cecccedenecccccces £1,481 | Maxwell & Son .......... £1,299 
Appell .....++. badebdeoosceés 1,429 | Edwards & Medway ° coco Aone 
WOME ccccccccccccsccccccs 1,389 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For pulling down and re-building No. 184, Fleet-street, 
E.C. Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, & Clark, architects. Quantities by 





Mr. Tasker :— 

sew | & Greenwood .... £2,603 = kehedaseees ouseveen £2,465 
How WATE acccedboseseseses sd 2.570 -_& E. Lea eeeeeeeeee eee 2,457 
Hall Deddall 84 Séde doceséeé 2,48 








LONDON. — For new brush warehouse, Sun-street, Finsbury, 
London, E.%,, for Messrs. Verinder & Sons. Mr. J. B. Corby, archi- 
tect, 1, Gresham -buildings, we all-street, B.C. :— 

£188 





Woodward & »-eeecee K llby & Gayford .. ccce Sl, 4 0 

S. F. Halliday ........ 1,867 10 8. & W. Pattinson .... 1,689 0 

Hinson Bros, ........+. 1,800 0|T - igdereen Cambridge*® 1, 646 0 
Accep 





LONDON.—For pulling down and re-buildiry premises No. 27, 
Broadway, Stratford, E., for Mr JawesSmith. Mr. W. M. Brutton, 
architect, 17], Queen Victuria-st eet, E.C. : 


A. Reed & Son Renagnebecse £1,773 |G J. Hosking sebhocooadné £1,657 
&. Northwood ............ 1,680 | Edw & Medway ...... 1,630 
W. BODO -coes cocvcccccces 1.670 








LONDON.—For erecting Wesleyan chapel, &c., Willonghby-road, 
Hornsey. -Mr. Robert Curwen, architect, 168 and 169, Palmerston- 
wuildings, E.C. 








Patman & Fotheringham.. £7, a George Parker...... coves e £6,847 
Lawrance & Sons.......... oe Chessum & Sons ..... exes 6,800 
James Pocock .......se++:. Ho: loway Bros*® ......... - 6,688 
E. Houghton & Son........ eer 3 | Be Geiccccesstcoche « 6,224 
Treasure &Sons ......... : * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For building stables, &c., “Pied Bull” Yard, 


Islixgton, for Messrs. Aldridge & Son, Mr. E. J. Harrison, architect, 


72, Chavcery-lane, W.C. :— 
E. Houghton & am ccoteees a | fener -ne peece cccccce aa 
ANATOWS oicsc-cecesccccees 259 | Gardiner & Hazil...... ecccoe  1de 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to 98, Ridge-road, 
Stroud-green, for Mr. Morgan. Mr. R. — Ayling, architect, 1, 
Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, 8.W 
EF. Houghton & Bon ........ = oo | Percival Hart paps enepoesess £275 
Smith & Bons ..s..+...- ee 


. 





LONDON.—For painting, repairs, &c., at the City of abies’ 


College, wee aseat, Moorfields, for the governing body :— 

SS GREED cc cbs cocceccces Snewin Bros. & Co. ........ £398 
Edwin Burford ............ 495 | Pritchard & Son............ 395 
W. Hawtrey&Son ........ SP ints ocean dé eee cows 
DL sccnchbunkecesoenl 489 | F. Malivoire (accepted) . 375 





LONDON. — For re-building the “‘New Crown and a “ 
public-houre, 133, Westminster Bridge-read, 8.E., for Mr. W. J. 


Grimes. Mr. W. M. Brutton, architect, 171, Queen Vv wt hy 
+ In Portland In Bath 
tore Stone. 
G. 8. | aged ee eeeeeeeras eeee ee £2,895 eeeeeee eee = 
pp oc ocbopdebuswucheonus cane REET sccepeode 592 
pesbSeoccedtensopeeessncesboce OS Ct—= 
Pritchard & Renwick..... ee em Eee eccsccesce 2,700 
Courtney & Fairbairn ............ Ge bxeeedcsco 2,690 
DT. .ncovushdbchecesbocodadius SIGD  eccccecece 2,670 
Edwards & Medway .............. Bay.  decsecdeee +630 
William Smith (accepted) ....... © BIOT  ccccccccce _ 
First Portion of Walnut Fittings. 
A Brown & Co. (accepted)..... Sébubosvepeéscodes - £675 0 0 





LONDON.—For re-building ‘‘The Red Lion” public-house and 
two houses adjoining, Watergate-street, Deptford, 8.&., for Mr. C. 
Warren, Mr. W. M. Brutton, architect, 171, Queen Victoria-street. 


Pritchard & Renwick .... £2,998 | Edwards & Medway ...... £2,750 
 _ ere ree 2,834} Holloway (accepted) ...... 2,690 
= Ae & Fairbairn .... 2,787] W. Rowe .....cccceccces - 2,619 








LONDON.—For alterations -— additions to ‘‘ The Crown” beer- 


house, Wells-street, Camberwel!, S.E., for-Mr. W. Browp. Mr. W. 
M. Brutton, architect, 171, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, :— 

R. W. Edgeley seccavdoas GETS Of Fi BROOME occsccodacccises 7 0 
Be GOS ccccce iieebadese 468 18 





MARKS TEY (Essex).—Accepted for warming and ventilating 
Birch Church, Marks Tey, Essex :— 
John Grundy, 30, Duncan-terrace, City-road .... £150 0 0 





PWLLHELI (Carnarvon).—For construction of outfall sewer. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Son, engineers, Portmadoc : os 


Griffith, Giitfith.......... £4,977| Joon’ Hunter, 7, Park 
David Williams .......... 3,989 street, Croydon*® ...... £3,347 
Evan M. Jones............ 3,397 * Accepted 








SHEFFIELD.—For additions to Branch Free Library, at Bright- 
side, Sheffield. Plans, specification, &c., prepared by Mr. C. F. Wike, 
C.E., Borough Engineer : — 


J. Richerly cagbececée £689 0 , 8. Warburton ....... - £491 6 4 
ip BEE scescecceece 571 : A. Duke, Sheffield* .. 473 1 3 
T. Fish & Son........ * Accepted. 


556 
[Borough MALE s estimate, £500. | 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d, per quarter), can ensure receiving ** The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning’s Post. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.O 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 








| 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLIOATION. 


[Juty 2, 1892. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


**Student” (write to the Secretary of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Education Department, Whitehall, 8.W.).—‘* Londoner ” 
(no notice can be taken of communications not authenticated by 
Dame and address).—H. I. N. (tenders accepted are not inserted 
unless amounts are given). 


All statements of tacts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not negessarily for publication, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notrt.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matter should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should _ 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to resident 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prepaip. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 

, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon. &c., 30s. per 
annum. Remittances payable to ‘DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lp. 


FOR ALL eat pao KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 
The stone a these quarries 











is known as eather 
THE OHELYNOH ns and is of a very 
y one the mes 

durable stones in “Fingland, 

Le ture aa the Ohelynck 

as 

BRAMBLEDITOH 3 Put finer in texture and more 
STONE. suitable for fine moulded woh, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to OHARLES TRASK SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. H. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvz 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Oo., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B.A, 
Williams, 16, Oraven-st., Strand, W.0,. [Apvr. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse fiooi., 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. halte 
Oontractors to the Forth Bridge Oo. ADVT. 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., 8.W. 
**QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY.” 
Revised and Enlarged for 1892, price 6d., post 7d. [ADVT. 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 


Fetter-Lane, H.0. [Apvt. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & 





VERY PROMPT SUPPLY, 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


LIVERPOOL: 


$52 to 362, Euston-road. 6 and 8, Hatton Garden: 


CO. 


GLASGOW: 
47 and 49, St. Enoch-sq 
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Clark, Bunnett, & Co. am 


ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS. 
Contractors to the War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS and CRANES. STREAM LIFTS. STEAM ENGINES. 


HAND-POWER LIFTS, CRABS AND JIBS, IRON BUILDINGS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES, &c. 
FORCE AND LIFT PUMPS, CASTINGS IN IRON, BRASS, & BRONZE, very Description of Builders’ Castings, 


RATHBONE PLACE, W.; 30, KING STREET, E.C.; NEW OROSS, S.E. 


And at Paris, New York, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. 


“A LIST OF A FEW OF THE BUILDINGS TO WHICH 


The Clim at - 
VENTILATORS any SCHEMES or VENTILATION 


Have been appited during the past few months. 


vf, AT, ATT, AUNTY, ATTTTN ATTEN NG ATTEN TET ENG A TTETR OETTENG COETTDG cATET Ry cATTED yc OTET a. PRETTY. cOTURD. ATTEND, cOTEEND. cOTTEND. OTD 
. , 














MM ATTN a ATTTYy ATETYD ATT. cATEDND. AUTEUR. cOTTEDD. cOEEERD. ATTEND. 















































Law Courts, Dublin. | Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 2 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. | The Workhouse, Sunderland. ———— 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. :| Leeds and County Conservative Club. tN 
Guy’s Hospital, London (The College). Bristol Liberal Club. 3 y : 
Bethnal Green Hospital, London. :| Hastings Conservative Club. i la | 
Children’s Hospital, London. :| Registry of Deeds, Dublin. gee ey 
New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. ia Le 
New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester; | BR Fa = 
Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &e. . i Vege 
Arundel, Dacre, and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). = ori 
St. Peter’s Church, Vere-st.,W.  Killorglin Church, Co. Kerry, Ireland. (7) =(% Oe WO RE 
Henley Chureh. Birkenshaw Church, Yorks. See ee I ee 
New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &c. or ee 5 
eee ee coe — “a wot giant nT } EYy\2 ly fin oe ; 
The “ CLIMAX” Ventilat O Co, ya: 
HK 7 se en PSS ee 
15 \o 7S mu. | = VU. = — i ; 
ter tiara Catgne Pee CaN ON, eh, ee eT OE 

















Fl PROOF! 
SOUND PROOF! 


P | P 
. [BRE MANUFAC f | CATE.COTTO 
Spune MINERAL FIBRES ano cuit RABLICATION. PERREN Sé LONDON. 
SCAFFOLD CORD / tarnsg.s 2rso% 
_ WORKS, MILLWALL. 


wh Pipe Yarn, Tarpaulins, Sash Line, 
(Best Hemp), 28s. per cwt. CITY an ae prot wi ay MINORITIES. saaioan 


DENNETT FIREPROOF FLOORS, &c. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT OF IRONWORK, CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &c, 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE, No.5, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W.. 
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EARL’S COURT, LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION 


-AND— 


BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee.—H. E. MILNER, F.L.S., C.E. 


INTERNATIONAL ROSK 


HOW AND KEW, + 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JULY 5th and 6th. 
ROSES, BEGONIAS, ORCHIDS, HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, FRUITS, TABLE DECORATIONS, &c., &c. Money Prizes, Modals, and Certificates in all classes: 


For all particulars see schedules. or ap ly to the Secretary, Exhibition Offices, Earl's Court, 


All Applications must be sent in on or before FRIDAY, lst JULY, and no exhibits will be received after 10a m. on the 5th J ULY. 


—THE ROSE SHOW OF THE CENTURY: — 


The Celebrated BAND of the Ist ———— 3 a We a r) ern eng! 
ARDS’ BAND rmission of Colone er nductor, L 
BOSE BLOW and Pr to 11 p.m. on TUESDAY, JULY Sth, and from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. on WEDNESDAY, JULY 6th. 


The ROSE SHOW will be open from 


= daily on and after MONDAY, the 4th JULY. 
ut Dan, Godfrey. 


aily. 


Exhibition open every day from 11 a.m.to1lp.m. Admission to the Exhibition and Rose Show, including one of 2,500 free seats at Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West, on Tuesday, 5th J meg 2s. 6d., or by Season Ticket (10s. 6d.) up to 5 p.m., after that hour One Shilling. 
On ter me the ordinary admission will be charged—One Shilling. 





THE “C.£.” DRAWING TABLE. 


egd. 188,532. FOR HOME OR OFFICE USE. 
An - ispensable Article to every Architect, Surveyor, 
Civil Engineer, Draughtsman, Builder, Accountant, 
Teacher, Student, Clerk, &c. &c. 
Manufacterea with the Best Materials and Workmanship.§ 














—Registered Folding Trestle when extended and in use, 

re necessary when not in use. 

Notge—This Folding Trestle = beneee Sao .4 = yaw ys Board. 
— , Registered Fo restle, 38 in. high at fron 

a mi 40 in. at t “back, with best quality 


—Fi 


Drawing Board, + apn Ad sem ssossovncs 14 0 

—_ istered Fol restle made from 
Pete «a _ Soar tesa add 0 5 O 
No3.— ,, Ditto, oe French Polished .......... 017 6 
No. ‘. — , Ditto, Mahogany, French Polished ...... 017 6 


egistered Folding Trestle alone, No. 1, 208. ; No. 2, 25s. ; 
No. 3, 37s. : No. 4, 87s. 6d. 
TO BE HAD OF THE REGISTERED PROPRIETOR, 


IRWIN C. WALLAS, 


Sanitary Surveyor and Engineer, 
SANITARY WORKS, KILBURN, N.W. and No.1, HINDE 
— STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W 








Che Builver Cathedral Series, 














1891. 

1. Cawrensony . Jan. 3. oo a . 
@ LIcHFIELD .. «- Feb. 7. aa 
8. Sr. ALBAR's . ee Mar. 7. ee Sept. 
4. PererBoRoveH .. Ss ai 
6. WELISB «s+ + of 2. ee Nov. A 
6. EXETER ee ef of June 6. eo Dec, 5. 

13. oo, See ~~ Jan. 2. sie ih 
14, Henzrond .. «. Fe ORCESTER .. .. Aug. 

CHESTER... .. Mar. 5. 21. BANGOR .. .«. 

. _ **e °** ee es A 2. 8r. ABAPH =}. Bept. 8. 
17. Luawparr .. .. May 7. | 23. Wir co ee Oct. 1. 
18. OxFoRD .. «- «. Juned TRURO os se te Nov. 5. 
19. Sourmweit .. .. July 25. St. Davip's .. .. Dec, 8 





(Further arrangements will be duly announced. ]} 


FOURPENCE rope ed Lf y oenees 1 — 1, 2, 3. | 
ESOCRIPTION 


and 4, which are 2? <* 
of CANTERBURY. OHFIELD. St. T. ALBANS, tn PETER- 
ROUGH, have been re-printed, and they can now be had, price 


SOGHTPENCE each set; by post, 10d. 


HE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


from “Tax Burtper,” January am aa 
il po Oe ioe panee, wa for framing, 64. ; by post, 8d. 


“PORTFOLIOS, 








for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, Ss, 
London: Office of “Tux Buitpzn,” 46, Oatherine-street, W.0 











EEE 





—— 


NOW READY (86 Plates). PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


HE” BUILDER ALBUM of R.A. 
merely be wel a ieaat ts ead fession, but will 
rr 1 com y the profession, bu con- 
wel aes seeen of our —— alike in architecture and 
decorative design.” — Daily Telegra 

“ Well-drawn and well- printed plates of plans, elevations, and 

sections of f buildi —Athenaum. 
A handsome folio volume."—Guardian, 

o aeeandl be in great request among architects and students.”— 
Pa'Various attempts have been made to collect in a convenient form 
the best architectural work of the year, but the ‘ Builder A) 

By oe a ee have does 


well arranged and 


De. le 


Shakespere 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED BF 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN. PLANS Best Style. 


A. t,0,DAY, 


Printing Works, Birmingham. 





Crown 8vo, price ls. (pos 


HE DECORATOR’S "ASSISTANT : A 


Modern Guide for Decorative Artists, Painters, Writers, 
Gilders, &c. Containing upwards of 600 Recipes. Fifth Editien. 
“Full of recipes of value to decorators, painters, gilders, &c. 
This book contains the gist 3 Rang treatises on colour and 
technical processes." — Building 

London: C OSBY LOCK WOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ ste E.C, 


Just published, Demy 8vo, 3s, 6d. boards (pos 


RCHITECTORAL PERSPRCTIVE : the 


whole Course and Operations of the Draughtsman in Prawing 
pective. Illustrated by 39 Folding 
. By F. 0. FERGUSON. 


**The whole thing is very ingenious and practica].”— Builder. 
London : CROSBY LOCK WOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court,E.C. 


NINTH .or WITH begooay 5 thn TO DATE. 
ublished, price l 


UANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS. 


How to Calculate and Take them in Bricklayers’, Masons’, 
Plasterers’, Plumbers’, Painters’, Paperhangers’, Gilders’, 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, and Joiners’ Work. By A.C. BEATO N, 

London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON,7, Senthomenet Hall-court, E.C, 


UR CRUEL PATENT LAWS” 


EX POSED. 
What the public think of them. Why working men in America 
grow rich out of patents, while ours canuvt.—Sold by all Bookse!lers, 
or post-free from C, CONLAN & SON, 77, Victoria-street, Liverpool, 

















for 3}. 
ATER SUPPLY to MANSIONS. 
—— PHLET, 
MERRYWEATHER : SONS, LTD. 
Long Acre, and Greenwich, 


YOUR DRAINS WITH MERRYWEATHER'S 
BUOCALYPTIC DISINFECTANT & MIOROBOLIZER.” 





OURANBE 


ah TARY INSTITUTE, LON DON.— 


GENTLEMEN PREPARED for the oy ty RY INSPECTORS’ 
SURVEYORS’, and other EXAMS. of the SAN. INST. or any other 
SANITARY EXAM. by a SANITARY ENGINEE ER, Certifica 

Surveyor, and Inspector by above, first honours Medallist Hygiene, 
full honours Plumbing City Guilds, Lond. Upwards 14 
successes recent exams. of San. Inst. 9 exams, 1892. Tuition 

correspondence. For terms, testimonials &c. epply as below; 


Engin rawings of every description, with surveys, 
quantities, and s fications, rapidly prepared. “advertionr can “4 
consul on all matters connec with Sanitary 


Address, MEM. SAN. INST. Box 195, Office of ‘*‘ The Builder.” 


R B.A. S.I. (Buildivg Section), and Civil 


@ service Technical Examinations.—PREPARATION by Cor- 
respondence or personally. oo Lessons also given in Land ‘“: 
veying, Calcu avd Sanitation. — G. A. T 
MIDDLETON, 42, Bolingbreke-grove, S.W. (Author of “ House 
Drainage.” 38. post free.) 


URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION and 


SANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES 
COACHED, Personally or by Correspondence, Practical lessons in 
quantity surve (London system), estimating, and analysis of 
builders’ prices. Saturday Land Surveying Class.—O, B, W. 387, Irene- 


road, Parson’s Green, 8.W. 
QURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—A complete COURSE of PREPARATION for the 
ASSOCIATESHIP and FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATIONS by corre- 
spondence or inClass. The course for the 1893 Examivations has jut 
commenced. Terms on anplication to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.8.1. 
Assoc, M. Inst. C.E. 21, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


RCHITECT’S ENGINEER, being an 


A.B.I.B.A. A.M.1.C.E. &c. takes out strains and calculations, 
and designs and details (in iron and steel) girders, roofs, columns, 
firepreof floors, and other work of a constructive and complicated 
nature, for Architects and others, Accuracy specially guaranteed. 
Strength = buildings also reported upon.—Box 189, Office of 
‘ e er ” 




















XAMINATIONS in PRACTICAL 


SANITATION, and in Building so far as it relates to Sanitary 
Construction. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters, in conjunction with the 
Sapitary Institute, will hold an)Exs mination at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9th and 10th. 

The last day for receiving applications will be NOVEMBER 26th. 
Forms and full particulars can be obtained of the Clerk of the 
Carpenters’ — Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, E.C. or the 
Secretary of The itary Institute, 74a, Margaret-street, London, W 


‘HE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of 


CARPENTERS, in conjunction with the Sanitary Institute. 

—A Course of 81X LECTURES on SANITARY subjects, so far as 
they are connected with a will be given at CARPENTERS’ 
HALL, on Wednesdays and Fridays, commencing FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 18th. 

The Second Examination will take place on the 9th and 10th 
DECEMBER. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. 


EALTH EXHIBITION, NEW DRILL 


HALL, PORTSMOUTH. Including Rentiary Apparatus and 
Appliances, Arrangements for Water Supply, Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus, E'ectric Lighting, Smoke Preventing Appliances, Articles 
relating to Personal Hygiene, Domestic Economy, Feods, Clothin 
Life and Labour Age Appliances, &c. to be held from SEPTEM BER 
12th to OCTOB Sth, 1892, in connecion with the pores 
Congress of the BAN ITARY INSTITUTE. 

+ — and Certiticates of Merit will be awarded for approved 
ex 

Forms of application for space and all perticulars can be obtained 
— the Cazator, W. H. ENIGHT, 74a, Margaret-street, 








e Cara’ 
don, 





ECHNICAL EXAMINATION in 


BUILDING and CARPENTRY. 
The names in order of merit of the successful Candidates at the 
ee held in Carpenters’ Hall from June 22nd to 25th 
are :— 


Wake, Richard. Silver Meda! 

Willsteer, Ernest A. Silver Medal. 
re, M. J. Bronze Medal. 

Garrod, J. A. Bronze Medal. 

Hudson, J. H. 

Basten, Geo 


lfred. 

The following passed in certain optional su' jects (having taken 

+ yw wong A subjects in previous years) :—Baxter, @m,; Bryant, 
; Cutter, W. E.; Knight, B. ; Lewis, Sli. 


SAN ITARY INSTITUTE EXAM. — 


Gentlemen rapidly prepared on improved system b 
spondence for Sani nspector’s E . - 2 ota 
experience. 


xam. 
of twenty years’ 
su 





by most successful coach 
© books required. Other 
evelling, ros imakiog and sewering. 

ed. specifications, 





ted."—A. A. Notes. 
Office of “ " 46, 





O ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c.— 


Valuable set of MATHE MATICAL IN STRUMENTS, in Case 
(cost 302.) TO BE SOLD cheap, late the co of a Clergyman, now 
deceased.—-The case can be “—““y ~ at THOMAS PRATT & BONS, 

General Church Furnishers, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, 

London, ou presentation of Gard, 


O CONTRACTORS and ARCHITECTS. 


—To ensure special attention being given to your Tenders or 
Specifications, BE WISE, and have them BEAUTIFULLY TYPE: 
WRITTEN. It will amply repay you. Splendid work executed 
from 1d. per folio, and despatched per return post if desired.— 
—A. &8. FRYER, Hunslet New Road, Leeds. 


HAY. ING a good Business and valuable 


tent in conjunction of several years’ standing, excellent 
selivcnene, Which has outgrown present management, combining wood 
and ironwerk, adapted suettndiional engineer or manufacturing 
works, Owner is desirous to find a firm or investor to extend same.— 
Apply, writing only, PROGRESS, care of Steven Bros. & Co. 4, 
Upper Thames-street, E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP, or ENGAGEMENT as 

MANAGING ASSISTANT, with a view to same, required by 

ano Architect and Surveyor of 21 years’ experience. Thoroughly 

qualified in all branches of the profession. First-class references.— 
Address, Box 125, Office of ** The Builder.” 


— - —— 


“A SURVEYOR is open to receive a Partner 


with a moderate ae One accustomed to quantities and 
valuations of property, &c. for assessment purposes pre’ —_ 
Address, X. O. at Horncastle’ 8, London. 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, having 


two well-furnished OFFICES in the Oity, is desirous of 
meeting with a gentleman to SHARE them. Good, uninterrupted 
Th R. — terms, 302. per annum.—Address, Box 113, Office of 
*The Builder, 


To ARCHITECTS ‘commencing Practice.— 
SHARE = OFFICE&. Main thoroughfare near Charing 
Cross and Pall Mall. Good address. References required, Inclu- 
sive terms.—Box 119, Office of * The Builder.” 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
ACCOUNTANT CLERK in the Director of Works Pepartment of 
the Admiralty at the Outports (22-25) 4th AUGUST. Technical 





























training and qualifications necessary. 
“s date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
must be made on forms to be obtained with part 


iculare, from 
the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commiesion, London, 8.W. 


(Dimtves of tn cue EDUCATION.—The Com- 


mittee of the CHESTER SCIENCE and ART and TRCHNICAL 
SCHOOLS POINT aa sages ten in WOOD-WOBK. ~ 
must be qualified in carpentry and aad be competent > 
particulars may be obtain 





teach boys from 12 to 15 years old.— 


ications statin 





contracts, &c. ouses ex»mined ap Grest 1 Britain. Terms 
t god testimonials.—ASSOCIATE, 29, Galveston-roed, Putuey. 
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